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“THE SITUATION ”*— 
THE 


Warsz the late Democratic vic- 
tories have greatly encouraged, and, 
we may well say, elated all true 
Democrats in our country, there are 
some calling themselves Democrats 
who seem to make these victories 
the occasion for misgivings, and 
would rather dampen than encour- 
age the enthusiasm which they na- 
turally inspire. A New York daily 
paper warns the Democratic party 
that it must not imagine that it is 
possible to return again to the state 
the country was in before the war. 
The work of revolution, it thinks, 
has gone too far, to cherish the 
hope of going back to the Constitu- 
tion as it was. Its position is that 
the havoc which a political party 
has been able to effect through the 
war, must stand as a permanent 
condition of things. The idea of 
such editors seems to be, that the 
only object the Democratic party 
can have in getting into power is to 
avail itself of the spoils of office. 
In their comprehensive patriotism, 
principles are nothing. They have 
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some notion about policy, but prin- 
ciple appears to be something utter- 
ly beyond their grasp. But no 
Democratic statesman, and no Dem- 
ocratic patriot will, for a moment, 
take into the hope of success a 
thought of the emoluments of of- 
fice. In this terrible emergency, 
the grand central idea of all success 
is to save our country from the des- 
potism which the war has brought 
upon it. The work of the present 
and of the future must be, not to 
confirm, but destroy this despotism ; 
to tear it up, root and branch, and 
to do the work so thoroughly, and 
so inexorably, that no political par- 
ty shall ever venture upon the task 
of effecting such a revolution again. 
The business we have upon our 
hands is, to get all the way back to 
the Constitution, from which we 
have been dragged by the negro 
party now in power. With the 
principles and the work of that par- 
ty we can make no compromise. 
There is no middle ground between 
their principles and the Constitu- 
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fon on which we can stand. Hold- 
ing the doctrines they do, it is per- 
fectly consistent for them to declare 
that they have “repudiated the 
Constitution.” Their position, mon- 
strous and criminal as it is, is 
nevertheless logical and consistent. 
On the other hand, there is no logi- 
cal ground for the Democratic party 
to stand upon but that of the Con- 
stitution — the Constitution, pure 
and simple. And this must carry 
the party back to the ground it oc- 
cupied, with so much glory, and 
with such beneficent results to our 
country, all the time from the date 
of the Virginia and Kentucky Reso- 
lutions, in 1798, to 1861. Those 


memorable resolutions were brought 
forward by Mr. Jefferson and Mr. 
Madison, the founders of the Demo- 
cratic party, for the purpose of 
saving our country from a revolu- 


tion set on fovt by the Federalists, 
designed to overthrow the sover- 
eignty of the States, and to consoli- 
date them into a single despotic 
government. This was the design 
of the Federalists under the admin- 
istration of the elder Adams. But 
this attempt to strip the States of 
their sovereignty threw the Federal 
party out of power, and buried it 
under a mountain of popular oblo- 
quy, where it lay, without sign of 
life, until it stole into power again 
under the administration of Lin- 
coln. On the subject of the pow- 
ers of the Federal Government and 
the sovereignty of the States, the 
Democratic party never had but 
one opinion, and that was embraced 
in the Resolutions of Ninety-eight. 
Indeed, the docirine of these reso- 
lutions was clearly brought out and 
acted upon in the Convention 
which framed the Constitution. 
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The Constitution was based upon 
that doctrine. It is true there was 
a party in the Constitutional Con- 
vention, which, though in the mi- 
nority, was respectable for its talent, 
which wanted to form a national, or 
consolidated government. From 
the opening of the Convention in 
May, until the 25th of June, there 
had been a resolution: before the 
Convention, that “a national gov- 
ernment ought to be established.” 
But, on the last mentioned date, it 
was moved to strike out the word 
“national,” and insert in its place 
“ United States.” This passed over- 
whelmingly in the affirmative, and 
thus ended the business of a na- 
tional government. On this occa- 
sion, Governor Patterson, of New 
Jersey, said: “Can we on this ground 
(of amending the Articles of Con- 
federation) form a national govern- 
ment? I fancy not. Our commis- 
sions give no complexion to 
the business, and we cannot sup- 
pose that when we exceed the 
bounds of our duty the people will 
approve our proceedings. We are 
met here as the deputies of thir- 
teen independent sovereign States, 
for federal purposes. Can we con- 
solidate their sovereignty, and form 
one nation, and annihilate the sov- 
ereignties of our States, who have 
sent us here for other purposes? I 
declare that I never will consent 
to such a system. Myself or my 
State never will submit to tyranny 
or despotism.” Luther Martin said: 
“The General Government is only 
intended to protect and guard the 
rights of the States, as Slates. The 
basis of all ancient and modern con- 
federacies is the freedom and the 
independency of the States com- 
posing them. Such were the ideas 
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which prevailed in the framing and 
adoption of the Constitution.—| See 
Elliot’s Debates, and Madison’s and 
Martin’s Reports. 

Indeed, this principle is absolutely 
necessary to the harmonious work- 
ing of our sy.tem of government. 
There is no way in which this gov- 
ernment can be perpetuated without 
preserving these independent do- 
mestic relations of the States to 
each other and to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The language of the Su- 
preme Court on this subject is: 
* For all national purposes, the States 
and the citizens thereof, are one. In 
all other respects the States are ne- 
cessarily foreign to and independent 
of each other.” “They form a Con- 
federated Government, yet the seve- 
ral States retain their individual so- 
vereignties, and with respect to their 
municipal regulations, are to each 
other sovereign.” 2 Peters, 595, 1; 
10 Pet., 579, S.P.; 12 Wheaton, 
334; 6 Wh., 410. “The residuary 
powers of legislation are still in the 
States.” 3 Wheaton, 387. “The 
sovereignty of States extends to 
everything which exists by its own 
authority, or is introduced by its 
permission.” 6 Wh., 429; 4 Pet., 
564. This doctrine, invariably held 
by the Democratic party, and uni- 
formly affirmed by the Supreme 
Court, is still the doctrine of the 
true Democracy. If any man call- 
ing himself a Democrat holds a dif- 
ferent opinion, he has either sold 
himself to the negro revolutionists, 
or is incapable of comprehending 
fhe theory of our government. To 
talk of preserving the government, 
or restoring the Union, without 
maintaining the local independence 
and sovereignty of the States, is as 
foolish as it would be to cut off a 
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man’s legs and then expect him to 
run. Local self-government, and 
perfect State sovereignty over allits 
domestic affairs, is the main spring 
that keeps our whole federal system 
in lawful motion. Destroy this do- 
mestic independence of the States, 
and it is impossible to preserve the 
Constitutional relations of the seve- 
ral States to the Federal Govern- 
ment. The overthrow of the State 
systems renders necessary an entire 
change of the federal system. This 
is precisely the revolution which the 
negro party in Congress is working 
to effect. Old Thad. Stevens, who 
has more logic than the majority of 
his party, boldly admits that they 
are under the absolute necessity of 
“ repudiating the Constitution.” Now, 
to stop this negro revolution, the 
Democratic party is under the same 
necessity of falling all the way back 
to the principle of local sovereignty 
and State independence. The man 
who can see any half-way principle, 
somewhere between local self-gov- 
ernment and federal despotic pow- 
er, is fit for an insane asylumn. He 
is trying to stand upon nothing in 
mid-air. The New York editor who 
thinks “it is impracticable for the 
Democratic party to attempt to get 
back to its old foundations,” very 
consistently suggests that all mem- 
bers of the party “who were over 
forty years of age at the time of the 
breaking out of the war,” must aban- 
don all hope of bearing part in its 
management for the future. Yes, 
and if tho Democratic party is io 
attempt to arrest consolidation and 
federal despotism with anything but 
State sovereignty, it may as well con- 
fine its management to men of even 
a much greener age than “under 
forty.” The wisdom of such an un- 
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dertaking is worthy of “babes and 
sucklings.” But while there are 
some men in the North calling them- 
selves Democrats, who seem willing 
that the havoc thus far wrought by 
the negro party, shall stand as a 
permanent condition of the coun- 
try, there is a class of politicians in 
the South, (for the honor of human 
nature, it is to be hoped they are 
few in number,) who also advise the 
people to “ reconstruct” on the Con- 
gressional basis of consolidation and 
despotism. It is certain that such 
men never really understood what 
they were fighting for, or they have, 
since the end of the war, sold them- 
selves to the enemies of their coun- 
try. They are in the habit of using 
such language as this: “ We sub- 
mitted the question of State rights 
to the arbitration of arms, and we 


lost; and must now take the conse- 
quences.” 

Now, in the first place, it is not 
true that the question of State rights, 
i. e., Of local self-government over 
all its domestic affairs, was legiti- 


mately involved in the war. The 
only question was, the right of a 
State to resume the exercise of the 
powers which it had delegated to 
the Federal Government. This was 
the only point in dispute, the right 
of resumplion of the powers which 
had been delegated. The question 
of the right of a State to absolute 
sovereignty over all its domestic 
concerns, was not in dispute. Even 
Lincoln’s proclamation declared 
“that hereafter, as heretofore, the 
war will be prosecuted for the object 
of practically restoring the Constitu- 
tional relations between the United 
States and each of the States.” Now, 
the Constitutional relations between 


the United States and the States, by no 
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means includes this other vital ques- 
tion of the domestic sovereignty of 
the States. The internal organiza- 
tion, or organic rights of the States, 
would be the same, whatever their 
Constitutional relations were to the 
Federal Government. The powers 
which they had delegated to the Fe- 
deral Government did not involve 
the States’ supreme control of all 
their domestic concerns. Whether 
they succeeded in resuming those 
delegated powers or not, the organic 
character of the States would not 
be changed by any principle in- 
volved in the question of resumption. 
This fact is clearly confessed in the 
above extract from Lincoln’s pro- 
clamation. The same confession 
was made in his inaugural address, 
when he said: “I declare that I 
have no purpose, directly or indi- 
rectly, to interfere with slavery in 
the States where it exists. I believe 
that I have no lawful right to do 
so.” Here is a plain declaration 
that the relations between the Fe- 
deral Government and the several 
States, did not involve the question 
ofthe domestic sovereignty of the 
States in the least. Indeed the 
same thing was expressly affirmed 
by the Republican Convention which 
nominated Lincoln, in this resolu- 
tion : “ Resolved, That the mainte- 
nance inviolate of the rights of each 
State to order and control its own 
domestic institutions, according to 
its own judgment exclusively, is es- 
sential to the balance of power, on 
which the perfection and enduran .e 
of our political fabric depends.” 
This principle of the perfect local 
sovereignty of the States was also 
affirmed by the Republican Congress 
on the 11th of February, 1861, in 
the following resolution : “ Resolved, 
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That neither the Federal Govern- 
ment, nor the people, or govern- 
ments of non-slaveholding States, 
have a purpose or a constitutional 
right to legislate upon, or to inter- 
fere with, slavery in any of the 


States of this Union.” Then, even 
after the first battle of Bull Run, 
on the 2nd of July, 1861, Congress 
re-announced the same thing in this 
resolution : “ Resolved, That the war 
is waged by the government of the 
United States, not in the spirit of 
conquest or subjugation, nor for the 
purpose of overthrowing or inter- 
fering with the rights or institutions 
of the States.” 

The same thing was affirmed in 
Mr. Seward’s instructions to Mr. 
Adams, minister near the Court of 
St. James. So we see that neither 
the President, nor his cabinet, nor 
Congress pretended that the rights 
of the States, so far as their perfect 
domestic sovereignty is concerned, 
were in any degree involved in the 
issues of the war. Only their mere- 
ly external, or federal relations were 
involved in the conflict. Then, how 
can we do otherwise than to look 
with pity, to say nothing of con- 
tempt, upon these southern men, 
who so weakly, so ignorantly, or so 
infamously concede that they lost 
the rights of their States in the 
war? No right was lost in the war. 
No right can ever be lost by war. 
Wrongs may win, but defeated right 
is not lost. Its principle is eternal. 
It is the same in defeat or victory. 
But the domestic sovereignty, and 
the perfect right of local self-gov- 
ernment in the southern States was 
not defeated by the war, because it 
was no part of the issue, as was 
confessed by those who waged the 
war. That external, or foreign 
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question of the relations of a State 
to the Federal Government, has 
nothing to do with its absolute do- 
mestic sovereignty. This vital sov- 
ereignty of the State was never de- 
legated to the Federal Government, 
and could not, therefore, be legally 
involved in a conflict between the 
State and the Federal Government. 
Nothing but the delegated power was 
involved in the strife for resumption. 
To take the broadest view possible, 
therefore, nothing has been touch- 
ed by the war but this external 
question of the right of a State 
to resume the exercise of those 
powers which it delegated to the 
Federal Government. But, we say, 
as the right of local self-govern- 
ment, or of perfect domestic sover- 
eignty was never delegated, this sov- 
ereignty cannot have been legally 
touched by the war. If it has been 
overthrown, it is by the usurpation 
of a political party. And a propo- 
sition to acquiesce in such a usur- 
pation, in such a “repudiation of 
the Constitution,” in such a destruc- 
tion of our system of government, 
is one that ought to come only from 
a fool, a coward, or a villain. To 
proclaim that “ State sovereignty is 
dead,” is to declare that the right of 
self-government, of liberty, is dead. 
Nay, it is to declare that the Demo- 
cratic party is composed of sneaks 
and cewards, who permit their po- 
litical opponents to overthrow the 
government of our country, and the 
liberties of our people, without a 


single effort to resist. The idea that. 


the great majority of the people of 
the northern States will patiently 
submit to be virtually disfranchised 
at the next Presidential election by 
military elections and negro votes 
in the southern States, is fraught 
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with such conceded cowardice, or 
villainy, on our part, that we can 
listen to it only with feelings akin 
to rage and resentment. Nor can 
we hear with less scorn the propo- 
sition for the Democratic party to 
ignore those vital doctrines of State 
sovereignty and liberty, and of ab- 
solute and eternal white supremacy, 
on which our whole system of gov- 
ernment is based. That is, indeed, 
a proposition to abandon the gov- 
ernment that was formed by Wash- 
ington and our brave forefathers, 
and to accept it as revolutionized 
and overthrown by such men asa 
Sumner, a Wade, a Phillips, and a 
Ben. Butler! It is a proposition to 


accept a system of consolidation 
and despotism, in the place of the 
free system of independent and self- 
governing States which we had be- 


fore the war. The position of the 
true Democracy is, that we will have 
that free system again. At any 
rate, let us swear to the immortal 
gods that, before we give up this 
precious hope, we will make, at 
least, as many graves in a struggle 
to preserve the free system of States 
‘ as our political enemies have in the 
struggle to overthrow it! We shall 
surely triumph at last in this great 
and patriotic work of restoring the 
government and the Union. We 
do not mean to reconstruct, but to 
restore the Union. Reconstruction 
is not restoration. Reconstruction 
is destruction of the Union. As 
carried on by Congress and the 
Negro party, it is not only destruc- 
tion of the Union, but it is African- 
ization, we say, of American society. 
But this terrible calamity will never 
be fastened upon our country, un- 
less the South itself, under the ad- 
vice of some of its own men, “ ac- 
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cepts reconstruction.” And for the 
South to accept reconstruction, is 
to accept shame and dishonor—is 
to make herself a party to the crimes 
and despotisms of Congress. A 
southern man who talks of acqui- 
escing in reconstruction deserves the 
eternal execration of his own race, 
and of every friend of liberty. Of 
all sneaks he is the most unnatural 
and the most despicable. The 
southern States have only to just 
stand still—resolutely, sullenly still 
—and they will not be reconstructed, 
but preserved as free, equal and hon- 
ored members of the Union. Their 
failure to resume the exercise of 
their mere external or delegated 
powers has, in no degree, legally af- 
fected their organic character, as 
free and domestically independent 
States. In the legal aspects of the 
case, Congress is simply making war 
upon these States. But, if they have 
only the patience, the endurance, 
and the manhood to be perfectly 
true to themselves, and refuse re- 
construction, the time is near at 
hand when those who are now mak- 
ing war upon them will be at their 
mercy, whenever and however 
caught within the jurisdiction of 
their laws. The day will yet come 
when they may legally hang these 
“military governors,” who are now 
torturing them, if they dare to come 
within the reach of their judicial 
hand. They may as legally and as 
justly hang them as Virginia did 
the Ossawottomie thief and assas- 
sin, “old John Brown.” They have 
only to stand inexorably still, defi- 
antly still, and the time of deliver- 
ance from the grasp of their enemy, 
the African party, will not be lung 
delayed. 
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BY JOHN ESTEN COOKE, AUTHOR OF “ SURRY OF EAGLES NEST.” 


XI 
EARLY'S BATTLES. 


On the afternoon of July 11, 1864, 
any one who had ascended the dome 
of the Capitol at Washington, a 
pair of field-glasses in hand, might 
have seen to the northward, beyond 
Fort Stevens, through the hot air, 
rising and rippling, like the breath 
of a furnace, long, gray lines of in- 
fantry, tipped with flashing bay- 
onets, grim cannon coming steadily 
into position, and red flags clinging 
to their staffs in the sultry evening, 
but not so closely as to be taken for 
the banners of the United States. 

In fact, those were Confederate 
infantry, Confederate artillery, and 
Confederate flags. St. Andrew’s 
Cross, instead of Stars and Stripes, 
gray instead of blue, was then in 
front of Washington. The capital 
was threatened; all was in commo- 
tion; when a cloud of skirmishers 
advanced, and cannon began to 
roar, a northern writer declares 
that “the hope at headquarters 
that the capital could be saved from 
capture was very slender.” 

The aim of this sketch is to de- 
scribe in rapid summary the events 
which preceded and followed this 


portentous event. 


Lee was fighting Grant on the 
Chickahominy when intelligence 
came that Hunter was advancing 
up the Shenandoah Valley, burning 
and destroying mills, barns and 
dwelling houses, on his way to 
Lynchburg. It was absolutely ne- 
cessary to protect that place; it 
commanded Lee’s communications 
with the southwest—thus a strong 
detachment was sent forward from 
the Chickahominy to check Hun- 
ter’s advance. 

This force was placed under com- 
mand of General Early, and his or- 
ders were brief and explicit. They 
were to “move to the Valley 
through Swift Run Gap, or Brown’s 
Gap, attack Hunter, and then cross 
the Potomac and threaten Wash- 
ington.”* 

The column placed at the dispo- 
sal of Early was about 8,000 men. 

Without delay he pushed after 
Hunter, who was already ‘near 
Lynchburg. At his approach the 
Federal commander made a feeble 
effort to defend himself, but, before 
Early’s resolute attack, his lines 
gave way. Then once in motion, 
they did not stop. General Hun- 





*'MS. statement of General Early, in 
exile at Toronto. 
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ter had mercilessly harried the poor 
valley, full of women and children, 
but when bayonets came, he disap- 
peared. Early was on his track, 
destroyed great masses of his stores, 
drove him rapidly—soon General 
Hunter was fleeing wildly through 
the Alleghanies westward, like a 
planet hurled from its orbit into 
space. When he reached the Ohio, 
far from all connection with the 
main army, he commanded only a 
handful. Early was advancing on 
Washington. 

The march of the Confederate 
commander was rapid. On the 3d 
of July, he was at Martinsburg, and 
drove Siegel into Maryland. On 


the 8th of July, he was at Mon- 
ocacy, near Frederick City, and had 
defeated General Wallace in a bat- 
tle of great fury. On the afternoon 


of the llth of July, as we have 
said, his troops came in sight of 
Washington. 

This march was a vigorous one. 
Considering the condition of the 
weather, it was tremendous. Un- 
der the burning sun of July, the 
men had tramped on steadily, 
scarce pausing at night; and, 
though thousands could not keep 
up, and hundreds dropped by the 
way, there at last was the long- 
coveted dome of the Capitol in 
sight; under those roofs, President, 
heads of departments, citizens, were 
trembling for the safety of the city. 

Such had been Lee’s great coup 
de main to deplete Grant’s army. 
He was hemmed in at Petersburg, 
but one hundred and fifty miles 
from that great arena, voices called 
upon General Grant for succor 
against impending destruction from 
the great adversary in his front. 

The blow failed, the reader will 
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say. Yes, but it very nearly suc- 
ceeded—nearly accomplished a dou- 
ble object. Washington narrowly 
escaped capture—Grant narrowly 
escaped a peremptory order from 
the President of the United States 
to evacuate his lines at Petersburg, 
and return to the defence of the 
capital. 

That was the moment when a 
single trait of the Federal com- 
mander—his cool and stubborn 
nerve—was worth to his govern- 
ment a thousand millions. He 
clung to his earthworks still, in 
front of Lee, sending only a de- 
tachment. And that detachment 
arrived in time, and was suffi- 
cient. 

If for nothing else, General 
Grant ought to be made President 
for that calm judgment and deci- 
sion in July last. 

On the afternoon of July 11th, it 
seemed possible that Early might 
have captured Washington. His 
force was small, from the rapidity 
of his march under that burning 
sun; but the enemy’s was smaller. 
This was probably unknown to him, 
however, and he waited until the 
next day. But then the Sixth and 
Nineteenth Corps of Grant’s army 
had arrived, and when the Con- 
federates pushed up to the works, 
they saw in front of them the ser- 
ried ranks, and the familiar hedge 
of bayonets, of their old foe, the 
Army of the Potomac. 

Then they knew what to expect. 
War is better than an introduction 
in saloons. Men who fight know 
each other, and there never were 
more intimate acquaintances than 
the Army of the Potomac and the 
Army of Northern Virginia. 

On the evening of the 12th the 
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Federal infantry sallied forth, and 
the blades clashed. arly’s loss 
was nothing, but he saw that the 
capture of the city was impossible 
—that Hunter, Siegel, and their 
compeers were ready to close in on 
his rear from Harper’s Ferry—that, 
front and rear, he was menaced by 
an overpowering force. He deter- 
mined, therefore, like a good sol- 
dier, to withdraw, and that very 
night his lines were in motion for 
the Shenandoah Valley. 

Retreating toward Frederick with 
the supplies which he had collected, 
he recrossed the Potomac, near 
Leesburg, pushed on through the 
Blue Ridge, where he had a heavy 
skirmish with the enemy, and was 
once more back in the Shenandoah 
Valley, whither the Tenth and Nine- 
teenth Corps of the Federal army, 
under General Hunter, were sent to 
keep the daring raider in check. 

Hunter’s success was mediocre. 
It was an admirable exhibition of 
partisan warfare on a large scale— 
that series of movements which fol- 
lowed on the part of Early. Gene- 
ral Hunter had no rest. He dared 
not advance beyond Charlestown, 
and, with an army about four times 
the size of Early’s, was completely 
checkmated. Unhappily, this bad 
fortune reacted on the inhabitants. 
General Hunter seemed to have 
woes to avenge on somebody. He 
burned, near Charlestown—it was 
his own order—the handsome 
dwelling house of his cousin, Mr. 
Andrew Hunter, while the daugh- 
ters of that gentleman occupied it. 
Ten minutes were given them to re- 
tire. Why this was done, it is im- 
possible for the present writer to 
say, unless because Mr. Hunter was 
a member of the Virginia Legisla- 
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ture. The problem is curious, for 
men are not generally willing to 
make their names execrated without 
reason. 

At the end of July, it was seen 
that General Hunter could do no- 
thing, and General Sheridan re- 
placed him. The campaign of the 
summer and fall, which attracted 
so much attention to the Shenan- 
doah Valley—which blazed with the 
fights of the Opequon, Fisher’s 
Hill and Cedar Creek—then com- 
menced. 

Early’s force was under 12,000 
men of all arms. Of this state- 
ment, we will speedily present the 
proof. What was the enemy’s? 

“To the column of active opera- 
tion under Sheridan’s command,” 
says an able northern writer,* “con- 
sisting of the Sixth and Nineteenth 
Corps, and the infantry and cavalry 
of West Virginia, under Generals 
Crook and Averill, were added two 
divisions of cavalry from the Army 
of the Potomac, under Torbert and 
Wilson. This gave him an effective 
force in the field of 40,000 men, 
whereof 10,000 consisted of excel- 
cellent cavalry—an arm for the use 
of which the Shenandoah region 
affords a fine field.” 

Sheridan assumed command ear- 
ly in the month of August, but did 
little or nothing with his large force 
until late in September. Why he 
thus remained inactive, it is hard 
to say. He had 40,000 men, and 
Early about 10,000 effective—for the 
Confederate cavalry counted for 
little from its miserable equipments 
and horses. General Early de- 
scribes his adversary as constitu- 





* Mr. William Swinton in “ Army of the 
Potomac,” p. 556. 
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tionally cautious and timid, but he 
acted with vigor and decision after- 
wards. However this may be, Gen- 
eral Sheridan did nothing until 
General Grant came to visit him. 

This was in September, and Sheri- 
dan’s lines were along the Opequon, 
threatening Early'’s opposite, and 
covering Winchester. Grant looked 
at the situation, came to a decision, 
and said to Sheridan, ‘Go in.”* 

On the 19th, Sheridan according- 
ly went in, and the battle of the 
Opequon followed. 

So much has been written about 
this action, and events at the mo- 
ment attracted so much attention 
to it, and gave it such celebrity at 
the North, that we fear our sketch 
will appear unworthy of the subject. 
Calmly looked at now, in the light 
of all the facts, it seems the “ great 
burlesque” of the war. ~ 

Sheridan had from 30,000 to 35,- 
000 infantry, and about 10,000 ca- 
valry, the best mounted and equip- 
ped that had yet taken the field. 

Early had 8,500 infantry, and less 
than 3,000 cavalry, the worst equip- 
ped and mounted that had yet front- 
ed an enemy on the soil of the Con- 
tinent. 

This great disproportion was in- 
dignantly denied, afterwards, by 
General Sheridan, and Early insult- 
ed in his exile for stating the truth. 
Here is the proof. Itis worth stop- 
ping for a moment to look at : 

“T know of my own personal 
knowledge,” wrote a Confederate 
States officer, in the New Orleans 
Picayune, Jan. 13, 1866, “that Gen. 
Early’s statement is correct, when 
he states that he had about 8,500 
muskets in the second engagement 





* See Grant’s Report. 
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with General Sheridan. I was a 
staff officer for four years in the Ar- 
my of Northern Virginia. I was a 
division staff officer, Second Army 
Corps, under General Early’s com- 
mand, from the time the Second 
Corps was detached from the Army 
of Northern Virginia, June, 1864, 
to the time it was ordered to Peters- 
burg, December, 1864. I was pre- 
sent atthe battles of Winchester, (or 
Op: quon,) Fisher’s Hill, and Cedar 
Creek. I know from the official re- 
ports which I myself made, and from 
actual observation at reviews, drills, 
inspections in camp, and on ihe 
march, the effective strength of every 
brigade and division of infantry un- 
der General Early’s command, (of 
the cavalry and artillery I cannot 
speak so authoritatively,) and I can 
therefore assert that in neither one 
of these actions, above mentioned, did 
General Early carry 9,000 men, (in- 
Santry, ) into the fight.” 

‘One who served on Early’s staff,” 
writing in the New York News, of 
Feb. 10, 1866, fully corroborates this 
statement. 

A writer in the Richmond Times 
says: “Of General Early’s actual 
force on the 19th of September, 
1864, the day of the battle of Win- 
chester, his first defeat, we can give 
statistics nearly official, procured 
from an officer of rank, who held a 
high command during the campaign, 
and who had every opportunity of 
knowing. -Early’s infantry consist- 
ed of—total infantry, 8,300; total 
cavalry, 3,800; total artillery, 52 
guns—about 1,000 artillerists.” 

We omit the detailed statement of 
the strength of divisions, brigades 
and batteries. The number of the 
cavalry is overestimated. General 
Early states it at “less than 3,000.” 
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The fact is, Early’s force of all 
arms was about 12,000. It was thus 
regarded as truly astounding when 
General Sheridan wrote that he had 
captured 13,000 men in this cam- 
paign, and that Early’s casualties in 
the last months of 1864 could be 
“safely estimated at 26,881 men.” 

Perhaps the “little joke” of the 
Richmond Times may contain the 
truth. “There must be some er- 
ror,” says the Times, “in Gen. She- 
ridan’s statement of the number of 
prisoners caplured. Thirteen thou- 
sand will hardly include the num- 
ber actually taken by him. His nu- 
merous and powerful cavalry swept 
the country, and captured nearly 
everything that wore breeches from 
twelve to sixty. The number ac- 
tually captured during the period 
must be much greater. Probably 
prisoners under five years old were 
not registered at headquarters, and 
few of the women retained in cap- 
tivity.” 

To return to the narrative of 
events. On the 1)th of September 
Sheridan crossed the Opequon, and 
threw his 30,000 infantry against 
Early’s 8,500. The battle was a des- 
perate one, and after hours of stub- 
born fighting, Sheridan had not 
driven the southerners a foot. 

This statement will be, no doubt, 
greeted with entire incredulity by 
northern readers. It is nevertheless 
the truth. The resistance made by 
Early’s infantry, and his heroically 
served artillery, was so obstinate, 
that after repeated and vigorous as- 
saults, General Sheridan’s infantry 
had failed completely in forcing back 
the thin line opposed to them. Whe- 
ther they would have succeeded ul- 
timately, with their infantry alone, 
it is hard to say. Thirty thousand 
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men ought always to defeat eight or 
nine thousand—three or four ought 
to drive one. But did they, in the 
late war? Answer Sharpsburg, 
Chancellorsville, Spottsylvania. 

Early held his ground with stub- 
born courage until four in the after- 
noon. Then the fatal moment came. 

Sheridan massed two crack divi- 
sions of cavalry, under Generals 
Merritt and Averill, on his right ; 
drew up his powerful infantry, with 
a third division of cavalry covering 
his left; and at four o’clock, made 
a general attack. The day was to 
be decided by the cavalry. From 
this arm of Sheridan now came the 
coup de grace. 

While the infantry lines closed in, 
in obstinate combat, and Early’s en- 
tire resources were needed to re- 
pulse the assault on his front, the 
two divisions of Federal cavalry, on 
Sheridan’s right, moved to the Mar- 
tinsburg road, enveloped the Confe- 
derate left, drove before them the 
badly equipped cavalry there, and 
at the moment when the hard press- 
ed infantry of Early were breasting 
the hurricane in front, which threat- 
ered to sweep them away, the great 
force of Federal horse thundered 
down with drawn sabres, and loud 
cheers, upon their left flank and 
rear. 

That decided the fate of the day. 
The battle was lost. The infantry 
gave back, and nothing but the mag- 
nificent fighting of the artillery un- 
der those brave spirits, Braxton and 
Carter, saved the army from rout. 
The guns were fought to the muz- 
zles. In the midst of a storm of 
shot, shell, canister, and bullets, the 
cannoneers stood to their pieces, 
and the infantry were thus enabled 
to retire in something like order. 
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Honor to whom honor is due. At 
the battle of the Opequon, the in- 
fantry made a stubborn, splendid 
fight ; but more stubborn, and more 
splendid, was the fight of the artil- 
lery. 

Such was this action. The news 
flashed northward, and hallelujahs 
saluted the soap-bubble as it rose, 
decked out with splendid colors, in 
the sunshine of victory. But soap- 
bubbles are fleeting. The day comes 
when they are pricked and vanish. 
This one was pricked by Early’s pen, 
from his place of exile, and has dis- 
appeared. 

Forty thousand men had driven 
about twelve thousand from the 
field. There was the whole affair. 

But a victory is always a victory. 
The world at large looks to “re- 
sults.” They laugh when the “ de- 
tails” are discussed. 

“Tt is well for you who are con- 
quered,” says the world, “to grum- 
ble about everything ; but we have 
whipped you.” 

So be it. Might is right—is it 
not? Is there any other theory of 
government existing to-day on North 
American soil? 

So that “Valley of Humiliation,” 
as the North had long called the 
Shenandoah region, was suddenly 
changed into a parterre of roses and 
laurels. Early was retreating—She- 
ridan was pursuing. 

Three days after the Opequon 
fight, the second act of the bustling 
drama was played at Fisher’s Hill, 
above Strasburg. 

It would be a misuse of terms to 
call this a battle. It was the attack 


of a victorious enemy upon a hand- 
ful, retreating after defeat. 

A few words will convey an accu- 
rate idea of the affair. 
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Pushing rapidly on, after the bat- 
tle of the Opequon, Sheridan came 
up with Early on the morning of 
September 22, at Fisher’s Hill, near 
Strasburg. This is a lofty hill, 
stretching across the valley, from the 
left bank of the Shenandoah to the 
North Mountain, and affords an ex- 
cellent position for a force sufficient 
to reach from mountain to moun- 
tain. 

Unfortunately, Early had only 
about four thousand bayonets—a 
number painfully unequal to the 
emergency. The heavy blow on the 
Opequon had greatly disorganized 
him ; hundreds of his troops were 
scattered ; when he drew up his 
men on Fisher’s Hill, the best in- 
formed officers declare that his force 
was scarcely 4,000 boynets. As to 
his cavalry, a large portion was de- 
tached to defend the Luray Valley ; 
it is doubtful if the southern force 
reached 5,000 effective. 

General Sheridan’s must have 
touched upon 30,000, allowing him 
10,000 lost at the Opequon. The 
attack followed. 

We have said that the affair could 
scarcely be called a battle. Early 
had no sort of intention of fighting 
there. He had decided to retreat 
again as soon as night came, for a 
powerful Federal force was pushing 
up the Luray Valley to cut off his 
retreat. The men knew that; and 
it was this which made the affair so 
disastrous. 

Sheridan repeated his movement 
of the 19th. Turning Early’s left, 
by the Bock road, with cavalry, he 
followed up the blow with a power- 
ful infantry force ; swept down the 
works, and assaulting in front, while 
the Confederates were thus looking 
to their flank, carried the whole po- 
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sition. Early was driven in disorder 
from the ground, and retreated up 
the valley, pursued hy his opponent. 

Sheridan pushed on to Staunton, 
forcing Early to take refuge in the 
Blue Ridge, with the remnant of his 
army; and then commenced that 
work of wanton destruction which 
has made the name of Gen. Sheri- 
dan more bitterly execrated by the 
inhabitants than even the name of 
Hunter. 

Before the torches in the hands of 
his troops, houses, barns, mills, farm- 
ing implements, all disappeared in 
flame. Women and children were 
seen flying by the light of burning 
dwellings; corn, wheat, and forage— 
the only supplies left the inhabit- 
ants—were seized or destroyed ; the 
very ploughs and rakes were broken 
up, and rendered useless. From 
the women, greybeards, and chil- 
dren, threatened with starvation, 
went up a cry to God for vengeance 
on the author of this enormity, 

“T have destroyed,” said General 
Sheridan, in his official report, “two 
thousand barns filled with wheat and 
hay, and farming implements ; over 
seventy mills filled with flour and 
wheat ; have driven in front of the 
army over four thousand head of 
stock ; and have killed and issued 
to the troops not less than three 
thousand sheep. This destruction 
embraces the Luray Valley, and the 
Little Fort Valley, as well as the 
main valley.” 

By whose order was that done? 
Answer, history! 

Sheridan having thus laid waste 
the whole valley, fell back to Stras- 
burg, and here, for the moment, the 
campaign ended. 

It was not, however, to terminate 
for the year. There was this enor- 
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mous difference between the year 
1864, and those which had preceded 
it, that whereas in the former years, 
McClellan, Pope, Burnside, and 
Hooker had fought pitched battles, 
and then rested, in this year, 1864, 
Grant never rested, never went into 
camp, never ceased hammering. The 
old plan had been tried, and had 
failed. Pitched battles, once or 
twice a year, accomplished nothing. 
The Confederate armies must be 
fought every day ; kept eternally un- 
der arms; deprived of their very 
sleep at night. 

See how the great drama at Pe- 
tersburg was played. No rest, day 
or night. Artillery roaring, mus- 
ketry rattling, mortar-shell burst- 
ing. At midnight, at two or three 
in the morning, when sleet was rat- 
tling, snow falling, amid rain, storm, 
darkness, as in the sunshine, was 
heard the crash of sharp-shooters 
and the thunders of guns. “Atten- 
tion!” was the programme, and it 
was the right one. Grant’s highest 
praise as a soldier is that~he saw 
this. 

So in the valley, as in the low- 
land, fighting, fighting, fighting, was 
to be the order of the day. Early 
accepted the programme, and it was 
the Confederate commander who 
now, after reorganizing his army, 
advanced to attack his adversary. 

On the 19th of October, Early was 
at Cedar Creek, near Strasburg, and 
had delivered a blow r der which 
the army of Sheridan staggered. 

The opponents were separated by 
the waters of Cedar Creek, and the 
enemy seem to have regarded them- 
selves as secure from attack ; but 
this very security afforded the op- 
portunity of striking them to ad- 
vantage. 
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General Gordon, with two or three 
officers, ascended the lofty summit 
of the Massinutton mountain, which 
here dominates the valley, com- 
manding a view of the whole coun- 
try for twenty miles around, and 
from this eagle’s eyrie, the party saw 
beneath them the camps of the ene- 
my ; the position of Sheridan’s ar- 
my ; the road by which it could be 
approached—the whole “ situation.” 
The right of the Federal force was 
strongly guarded, for there an at- 
tack from Early was possible. The 
left was resting in security, for the 
steep side of the mountain here 
seemed to render all approach im- 
possible. 

At the foot of this abrupt preci- 
pice, however, ran @ narrow moun- 
tain road, winding between the 
slanting rock and the river ; by this 
road, Gordon saw that a column 
could be thrown against the Federal 
left. - 
He descended and reported to 
General Early ; the movement was 
resolved upon ; and under cover of 
darkness the men were moved si- 
lently by the narrow road, to the at- 
tack, which took place at dawn. 

It was sudden, fierce, and com- 
pletely successful. 

Before the rush of the Confede- 
rates, the whole left wing of the Fe- 
deral army fled in wild confusion ; 
the men dashed in among the tents; 
a, few volleys only saluted them ; the 
day seemed won in an instant. 

Then Early, with the rest of his 
force, crossed Cedar Creek in the 
enemy’s front; pushed on to the 
field ; and before the force thus con- 
centrated, and attacking in front 
and flank, the whole army of Sheri- 
dan gave way. 

Victory was in Early’s grasp. The 
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Federal lines were driven. Their 
artillery was all captured, or had 
rushed to the rear in hopeless, pa- 
ralyzed disorder. The infantry was 
stampeded—the cavalry was gallop- 
ing from the field. 

Such was the spectacle which 
greeted the eyes of the Confederates, 
at Cedar Creek, on the morning of 
October 19, 1864. 

Unfortunately, another spectacle 
also saluted them—the rich spoils 
of the camps—and these unwonted 
luxuries of every description they 
paused to seize upon. Instead of 
pursuing the enemy, falling back 
now in utter confusion, the men 
were eating, drinking, and busy, 
everywhere, in ransacking the tents, 
where the flying Federals had left 
everything. 

That conduct was unsoldierly, 
disgraceful, fatal, you may say, read- 
er. Let us not attempt to de end 
it, but let us also note one thing— 
that this army needed blankets, 
shoes, clothes, every species of 
“ quartermasters’ stores.” Itis easy 
to recline on a velvet chair, with the 
feet upon the fender, in the midst of 
every comfort, and to say, as you 
read this, “ disgraceful !. incredible!” 
But believe me, it is hard to shiver 
at night for want of a blanket—to 
leave, with naked feet, bloody marks 
upon a turnpike—to be cold, hun- 
gry, in rags—and not clutch at 
shoes, blankets, and food. Those 
men were brave—none were braver; 
but human nature is human nature, 
after all. 

Then came the punishment. The 
delay caused by this disorder among 
the men, gave the enemy time to re- 
form their lines, and come into po- 
sition. This they speedily did, un- 
der the direction of Gen. Wright, 
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commanding the Sixth Corps ; for 
Sheridan was at Winchester. Before 
Early could press forward, the Fe- 
deral forces were not only ready to 
resist his further advance, but were 
prepared to attack him in their turn. 

That attack quickly came. It is 
said to have been the result of the 
presence of General Sheridan, who 
came at a full gallop from Winches- 
ter, “on a steed shod with fire,” 
says his poet—and with hurrahs, 
oaths, and the elan of his bearing, 
brought the troops up to the mark. 
There seems, however, to be some 
ambiguity in this affair, if we go 
behind the bulletins sent to Wash- 
ington, and thence to the newspa- 
pers. 

“The dramatic incidents attend- 
ing the arrival of Sheridan,” says a 
northern writer, Mr. Swinton, a 
great admirer of Sheridan, “ have 
perhaps caused General Wright to 
receive less credit than he really de- 
serves. The disaster was over by 
the time Sheridan arrived. A com- 
pact line of battle was formed, and 
Wright was on the point of opening 
the offensive.” 

Between Generals Wright and 
Sheridan we do not undertake to 
decide. The question is one of lit- 
tle interest. What followed was the 
defeat of Early, in the moment of 
victory. 

In the midst of their great tri- 
umph, when they looked upon the 
Federal army as completely disor- 
ganized, the Confederates suddenly 
saw that army advance upon them 
in serried ranks. Artillery thun- 
dered, musketry crashed; heavy 
masses of cavalry, with drawn sa- 
bres, rushed forward on the flanks, 
and before this determined attack 
the disorganized infantry of Early 
gave back. 
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Then was presented a spectacle 
which is said to have been ludicrous, 
incredible, and without a parallel. 
The men did not run. There was 
little of what is called disorder, and 
no hurry, confusion or demoraliza- 
tion. The men merely looked at 
the enemy, seemed to come to the 
conclusion that they would not 
fight any more that day, and simply 
lounged away from the field. No 
other word describes it. At a slow 
walk, and careless, apparently, of 
shot and shell, the troops abandon- 
ed their victory, and recrossed Cedar 
Creek. 

Early had lost, in an hour, the 
whole fruits of his victory. The 
day whose dawn had seen him 
pushing forward upon the track of 
a routed enemy, saw him retreating 
before it closed, with that enemy 
pushing him. 

There were strange scenes in the 
late war—there were none stranger 
than that of Cedar Creek. In one 
day the Valley was won and lost. 

Thereafter there was to be no 
more serious fighting. Autumn 
waned away; the bright colors of 
the October woods assumed the 
russet-brown of November ; winter 
came, and the campaign of the Val- 
ley was over. 

Lee’s great diversion to relieve 
his lines at Petersburg from the 
pressure on them, by threatening 
Washington, had succeeded and it 
had not succeeded. He was reiiev- 
ed in some measure, for an army of 
thirty or forty thousand men was 
kept by the enemy in the Valley ; 
but the relief only lengthened out 
the long agony which now ap- 
proached its end. 

The Confederacy was tottering. 
No reinforcements were sent for- 
ward by the country to supply the 
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losses which Grant’s eternal ham- 
mering, day and night, inflicted 
upon Lee. All hearts desponded ; 
all brows were overshadowed. If 
there existed, as there seemed to 
exist, a superstitious confidence in 
Lee and his poor, gaunt skeleton of 
an army, that was a conviction un- 
supported by reason—to expect, 
much longer, anything from that 
handful, was hoping against hope. 

Sad dawned the dark year 1865, 
and those who were behind the 
scenes knew that the end was near. 
Sherman had crossed Georgia, and 
was hastening northward, through 
the Carolinas, to form a junction 
with Grant, or cut off Lee’s retreat. 
Johnston was fa'ling back before 
him. In the first days of spring, 
it was plain that the Federal poniard 
was at the Confederate throat. 

Then, in February of this last 
year of the struggle, Early and 
Sheridan again clenched together— 
if the fall of a bludgeon upon an 
egg-shell can be so described. The 
force, small as it was, with which 
Early had operated, was imperative- 
ly needed in the thin lines around 
Petersburg, and had been called 
thither. In the Valley now, around 
Staunton, was left only a small body 
of about one thousand infantry, 
without cavalry or artillery, to 
merely keep up the show of resist- 
ance. 

In February, this handful was at- 
tacked by ten thousand cavalry, un- 
der Gen. Sheridan, at Waynesboro. 
Dispirited, hopeless, oppressed by 
the public gloom, half naked, one- 
fourth fed, and taken by surprise, 
this little force broke in disorder 
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before the charge of Sheridan’s two 
divisions of excellent cavalry, scat- 
tered into the mountains, and dis- 
appeared from all eyes. Early him- 
self narrowly escaped capture. 
Sheridan pushed beyond the Ridge 
—the game in the Valley was 
played. 

Then, almost unresisted, Sheri- 
dan crossed the Lowland, join d 
Grant with his horsemen, who had 
ransacked the whole country and 
seized on the best animals every- 
where, and it was on the backs of 
Virginia horses that his men pur- 
sued Lee in his retreat. 


In the last sketch of this series 
we shall finish the picture which we 
have attempted to make of the 
great struggle between Grant and 
Lee. 

We have seen the Confederate 
Commander breasting everywhere, 
throughout the stormy year 1864, 
the huge blows of his adversary— 
have seen with what heroic obsti- 
nacy the little Army of Northern 
Virginia sustained the impact of the 
gigantic hammer, striking at them 
day and night. They stood erect, 
and met its heavy blows still, but 
all saw th:t the end was near. 

We have chronicled many vic- 
tories. We now approach the mo- 
ment of decisive defeat—almost of 
annihilation. But that did not 
fright the old soldiers of Lee. They 
stood by their flag — surrendered 
only when their great commander 
gave the order—and, to-day, that 
thought takes away the “ bitterness 
of death,” disfranchisement, and 
the bayonet. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


FETES AND FATES. 


Three days after these events, 
there was great stir on Beach 
Island. Everybody was on the 
qui vive. Stephen Joscelyn had 


summoned his troopers to the field. 
The “old field school” was broken 
up. There was a great gathering 


on that occasion. Parents and 
children assembled alike, to receive 
the farewell of the well-beloved 
teacher. They came from various 
distances, and brought their sup- 
plies of food and viands along with 
them. The reunion was resolved 
into an extempore pic-nic beneath 
the trees. Stephen Joscelyn divid- 
ed a large number of his books 
among the pupils and their parents. 
He distributed paper, pens and ink 
—distributed himself, as it were, 
among a people whom he might 
never see again. Such, at least, 
appeared.to be the thought among 
many, and all hearts were sadden- 
ed by it. There were eyes of good 
mothers full of tears. There were 
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eyes of old men watching, with a 
fond gravity, the enthusiastic play 
of every muscle of the brave young 
teacher’s face, as he discoursed in 
turn to parents and pupils. Never 
had a little community more confi- 
dence in its local leader. He was 
about to conduct into the field of 
danger fathers, sons and brothers. 
By this time, all parties knew that 
the discontents in the highland 
country had culminated in the abso- 
lute issues of war. Armies were 
being massed, and were marching 
upon each other. Settlements were 
divided, and contiguous districts 
and precincts were arranged under 
hostile banners. Very earnest were 
the moods of men; very grave their 
thoughts; very serious their appre- 
hensions. When men invoke the 
god of battles, they know not what 
fate will take the field, interposing 
between right and justice, in behalf 
of mortal power, passion and usur- 
pation! They forget that the true 
God sways not to His ends of jus- 
tice through the arm of violence ; 
and how monstrous to appeal to 
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Jehovah to engage in any issue 
where Molock has been already 
chosen as the presiding Deity! As 
well expect the intervention of a 
god in a conflict of mad bulls, scour- 
ing the plains in their fury, and re- 
lying solely on the length of their 
horns and the thickness of their 
skulls! 

Stephen Joscelyn disbanded his 
scholars with an affectionate ad- 
dress, full of loving counsel. He 
followed up this address by one to 
the people, to the parents and con- 
nections of the boys, and, when all 
had left the school-house, and wan- 
dered off to the shade trees where 
the several contributions of food 
had been spread, he closed the 
doors of his wigwam, and retired 
for a while within its recesses. 
When he came forth again, it was 
with his raccoon cap on head, his 


spurs at heel, in his long, blue hunt- 
ing shirt, and with long, bright 


sabre clanging at his side. His 
steed stood at the door, and, even 
as he went forth, up rode his Lieu- 
tenant, Dick Marvin, at the head of 
fifty-four gallant troopers, all in 
like costume with their captain. 

A few seconds of awkward foot- 
marching took Stephen Joscelyn 
from the door of the school-house 
to his steed, and, once in saddle, 
the cripple had become the cavalier. 
Here it was that Stephen felt his 
manhood, while all who beheld him 
acknowledged it. There was a 
grand shout; and, leading his troop, 
Stephen coursed over the field, and 
exercised his troopers in an hour’s 
drill, to the satisfaction of all the 
delighted spectators. 

And while the parade went on, 
there came the wagons to carry off 
to the house of Marvin the furni- 
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ture of the school-house, which was 
soon to lose the cheery echoes of 
those scores of happy children, 
which had, for so long a time, made 
it a wildly musical precinct. 

Stephen alone, that solitary man, 
came back to it that evening, and 
sate till long after night, brooding 
over all its solitude as too truly 
teaching of his own. It was that 
night that, obeying orders, trans- 
mitted by Colonel Hammond, he 
dispatched a small squad, under 
Marvin, for the search of Mrs. Kirk- 
land’s house. Her kinsman, Colo- 
nel Moses Kirkland, was under the 
ban of treason. The search was in 
vain. Kirkland had not been there, 
and the unknown party who had 
been mistaken for him, was, as we 
happen to know, no other than our 
old acquaintance, Major Alison. 
He had eluded the search. It was 
at the school-house that Stephen 
awaited the return of the report of 
his Lieutenant. 

Alison's hurried visit to old Dun- 
bar, at the Sand Hills, and his 
equally hurried departure again, 
on the night when he insulted 
Annie Dunbar, and aroused equally 
the ire of her brother and lover, 
were the result of his own dis- 
covery of the danger in which he 
stood while in that neighborhood. 
That sudden departure from the 
precinct of Augusta, as well as of 
Beach Island, necessarily prevented 
him from receiving the hostile mes- 
sage of Walter Dunbar. 

For the present, we do not see 
the course which he has taken, but 
doubtless he will turn up again at 
the moment when he is least ex- 
pected, and, perhaps, when his ap- 
pearance will be least desirable to 
any of the parties. 
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Meanwhile, Stephen Joscelyn as 
suddenly disappeared from the 
scene as did the other parties. The 
squadron of Colonel Hammond, his 
chief, had already shaped its course 
upward, and was gone from sight, 
and Stephen was commanded to 
follow with all expedition. The 
hostile parties were understood to 
be converging to one common cen- 
tre, and they were supposed to be 
very nearly equal in point of num- 
bers, and, we may add, in efficiency 
and material. It is doubtful whe- 
ther, at this early period, there was 
any remarkable development of 
military ability on either side. 
Drayton, nominally the leader of 
the forces of the movement party, 
was professionally a civilian, and 
the militia Colonels and Captains 
under him, though many of them 
had seen service against the red 
men of the mountains, had scarcely 
arrived at much, if any, distinction 
in such a service. 

On the other side, the case was 
‘not materially different. The per- 
sonnel was very much the same. 
They had stout men among them, 
bold, sturdy, uncompromising, and 
somewhat reckless leaders, such as 
Browne, the Cunninghams, and 
others of some local eminence; but, 
in point of ability, in military re- 
spects, most of them were yet to be 
tried. 

Meanwhile, Walter Dunbar pur- 
sued his solitary way through a 
comparatively savage country. Vast 
tracts lay in the original forests. 
The settlements were few and far 
between. Colonies had been form- 
ed in remote precincts—Scotch, 
Irish, French, Dutch, which scarce- 
ly knew each other. Wild wastes 
of wood and water separated them. 
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The roads were few—communica- 
tion was little desirable, where 
these colonies, representatives of so. 
many distinct foreign nationalities, 
were still tenacious of their native 
tongues—the Dutchman, Scotch- 
man and Frenchman, each speak- 
ing the language of his people. 
The Irish settlements alone exhibit- 
ed that flexibility, still so character- 
istic of that race, which gradually 
breaks down the social barriers, and 
accommodates itself to a more vari- 
ous convention. 

Walter saw but few persons on 
his route, and still fewer habita- 
tions. Here and there a cabin, pos- 
sibly one, two or three, rarely more, 
in a whole day’s ride; and these 
were generally poor, low, squalid 
habitations, indicating the very 
humblest beginnings of frontier 
civilization. The inmates showing 
themselves at these cabins were 
generally women; few men were to 
be seen, and these were generally 
of the aged and infirm. The vigor- 
ous young men of the country 
seemed generally to have disappear- 
ed. The women encountered the 
stranger with anxious looks, show- 
ed some reluctance to entertain 
him, and were evidently relieved 
when he was about to depart. The 
fare was very humble, being com- 
monly nothing better than hoecake 
and bacon. For this no charge was 
made usually, though it was evident 
that something was expected. Such 
an extreme coudition of poverty, 
of itself, sufficiently appeals to the 
liberality of the guest. 

Occasionally, as he rode, Walter 
encountered some wayfarer like 
himself. But, these all showed 
themselves singularly uncommuni- 
cative. They passed hurriedly, at a 
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trot mostly, sometimes at a canter, 
eyeing the stranger askance, nod- 
ding, perhaps, and darting by with- 
out a word. Most of them were 
armed, carrying the long rifle -of 
that day across the saddle, as if 
ready for immediate use. 

Walter was slow to conceive the 
condition of the country. He could 
not persuade himself that this was 
war; the evidence, at all events, of 
that approaching conflict, which 
was to spread throughout the coun- 
try, and cover the face of the land 
with blood. Surprised at the 
strangeness in this conduct of the 
men, as well as the women, he yet 
did not rise to the full appreciation 
pf those popular moods which 
needed nothing but leadership, a 
popular cry, some sudden outburst 
of passion in the multitude, here 
and there, to set all the sleeping 
volcanoes in a flame. 

Though surprised, and somewhat 
wondering at what -he saw, he was 
not disposed to resent the rude in- 
difference of those whom he met, 
and from whom he failed to extract 
a civil or satisfactory answer. His 
own moods were of a sort too vex- 
ing to make him desirous of much 
companionship, or social inter- 
course of any kind. He rode on, 
brooding over his own melancholy 
experiences, preferring that he 
should indulge his humiliating re- 
flections without the consciousness 
of a stranger’s eye watching his 
emotions. We need not say how 
bitter were all these reflections— 
how deep was his sense of humili- 
ation, and how little there was in 
his experience of the last six months 
upon which memory could look 
back with any degree of satisfac- 
tion. 
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It was in the midst of these 
gloomy meditations that he was sud- 
denly aroused from them, by a trou- 
blesome notion that he had some- 
how lost his way. This was no dif- 
ficult matter in an unknown coun- 
try, so little traveled, with roads al- 
most undistinguishable, and which 
frequently disappeared in a mere 
blind path. He had been conscious, 
some hours before, that several di- 
verging paths had opened before 
him ; but, as he was incapable him- 
self of deciding on either, he had 
left the decision to his horse, who 
knew just as little of the country as 
himself. 

The path he now, followed led 
him to a spring and branch of clear, 
cool water, buried deeply in a dark, 
thick forest of oak and hickory, and 
as it was noon, he threw himself 
from his horse, left the animal to 
graze about among the long, thick 
grasses which grew along the mar- 
gin of the water course, and, taking 
from his saddle-bags his wallet of 
smoked venison and biscuit, he pro- 
ceeded to make his simple noonday 
repast. This he did in silence, in a 
continued muse of melancholy 
thought, which perpetually carried 
him back to the long chapters, im- 
mediately preceding, in his life, 
which were all so teeming full of 
humiliation. This last mishap, that 
of losing his way, however seeming- 
ly insignificant in comparison with 
all that had gone before, of defeat 
and misfortune, yet sufficed to bring 
up the whole tissue of events in full 
array before his imagination, and, 
in the bitterness of his mood, he 
gave vent to his anguish in out- 
spoken soliloquy. 

“Tt is a fate!” he said; “itis a 
fate! Iam surely under a doom; 
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else why should this record be one 
of unvarying defeat, disappoint- 
ment, humiliation and overthrow? 
Do what I will, work out the prob- 
lem asI may, think with whatever 
caution, deliberation, under what- 
ever guidance of law, authority, the 
wisdom of the past, the experience 
of the present-—all the same! In 
my case, the authority fails, the pre- 
cedent is worthless—the argument 
is gainsayed by the experience—the 
experience, otherwise universal, is 
dashed in my case, by the one ex- 
ception! The very stars fight against 
me, and where, with the same cause, 
the same argument, the same con- 
victions, and the same course of con- 
duct, other men would triumph, I 
alone fail—I alone am cast down, 
baffled, defeated, and humbled be- 
neath the heel of circumstance! 
There is a fate that pursues, a per- 
verse demon that hangs about the 
steps of some men, thrusts itself be- 
tween them and fortune, and turns 
their own weapons forever against 
their own throats! And such a fate 
is mine.” 

“Nothing more probable—no- 
thing more true,” answered a voice 
from the copse just behind him. 
Walter started to his feet at the 
words, and turned in the direction 
of the speaker, who continued speak- 
ing as he came : 

“Yes, indeed, my excellent friend,” 
he said, coolly, as if the parties had 
been intimate for a hundred years. 
“There are some diabolical fates 
that follow every man’s footsteps— 
sometimes trot ahead of him, and 
lie in ambush for his coming. But 
take my word for it, every man 
makes his own fate, and it depends 
simply upon his own individual 
manhood whether the said fate shall 
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become friend or foe, master or ser- 
vant.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
HIGHWAY ADVENTURES. 


Walter Dunbar started to his feet, 
The stranger was only a few feet 
from him as he spoke.. He had 
emerged from a thicket covert, which 
spread in the rear all along one side 
of the little rivulet, where Walter 
had partaken his repast; and had 
probably been resting there at the 
time of his arrival He had heard 
with ease every syllable which, in 
the full belief that he was alone, 
Walter had spoken aloud, but, ashe 
fancied, only to his own senses. 

A fiery blush overspread the cheek 
and face of the young man, as he 
found that he had been overheard : 
but he was too much taken by sur- 
prise to speak. He could only gaze 
vacantly upon the new comer, who 
was a@ young man scarcely older 
than himself. He was garbed in the 
long hunting shirt of the. mountain 
country, with cape and fringes, 
which seemed once to have been of 
better material than was commonly 
in use. But hisgarment was frayed 
and torn, and there were stains of 
the soil upon it which argued a life 
recently of some experience. He 
wore leggins and moccasins of Indian 
fashion. A knife at his belt, and a 
long rifle which he bore carelessly in 
his grasp, constituted his only wea- 
pons. His coon-skin cap, somewhat 
dilapidated, scarcely covered his 
head, and could not conceal the 
thick shock of brown hair which 
broke from under it in curling mass- 
es. The face was fair, frank and 
florid, full and massive, and was 
lighted up by eyes of a bright 
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blue, and a marvellous expression 
of vitality. All the features were 
well pronounced, and the breadth of 
the jaws terminating in a well deve- 
loped and finely rounded chin, spoke 
for energy and prompt decision of 
character. 

There was a vague notion in Wal- 
ter’s mind that he had somewhere 
before met with the stranger ; but 
the more he surveyed him, the less 
assured he grew in respect to this 
previous knowledge, and he soon 
dismissed it from his thoughts. 

“Talking of the fates, my friend,” 
continued the stranger, who now 
drew nigh, dropping, as he did so 
the butt of his rifle to the ground, 
“talking of the fates reminds me of 
food. We must feed even the fates; 
and one of them has been pursuing 
me till I am hungered in his behalf. 
There is no other way of getting 
rid of him, or subduing his ravages 
but by feeding him. Now, you have 
eaten. Have you anything left in 
your satchel? Give me to eat, if 
you have it. I have had a long 
chase to-day—that is, I have been 
under @ long chase, and pretty well 
winded, and will need a good half 
hour to recover before I set forth 
again ; and I shall probably have 
to run till night. What have you 
got - 

_ And the stranger threw himself 
down on the sward even as he spoke, 
with the careless grace of the hun- 
ter, and the confiding ease of one 
who has no doubts of his compa- 
nion. 

Walter Dunbar was not insensi- 
ble to this proof of confidence, but 
he combatted it with a sudden ques- 
tion, the result of a suspicious tem- 
perament. The stranger seemed to 
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him a little too much at his ease. 
Silent still, for he knew not well 
what to say, and had not yet recov- 
ered from his surprise, he yet pro- 
ceeded, promptly enough, to com- 
ply with his guest’s application for 
food. His saddle-bags, which he 
had just locked up, were reopened, 
and he soon unfolded to the eager 
eves of the famishing young man a 
goodly prospect of hoecake, wheat 
biscuit, and a tolerably solid mass 
of smoked venison. 

In an instant the conteau de 
chasse of the stranger was whipt 
out from his belt, and he proceeded 
to slash away at the meat with the 
avidity of one who had enjoyed no 
such opportunity for the last thirty- 
six hours, and even as he eat he 
spoke : 

“ Yes, my friend, there are fates, 
scores of them, for every man, and 
they behave just as he knows how 
to manage them. Hunger is an ob- 
trusive fate. Well, I meet you, and 
obtain your help to pacify him. He 
will obey me, for the rest of the 
day, as dutifully as if I had paid 
him a week’s wages. Well, in deal- 
ing with this, or any other fate, 
what is my process? A very simple 
one. I find you, for example, with 
food in your wallet, and T have 
none. I do not mince the matter 
with you—do not hang off, with 
petty affectations ; but come to you 
frankly, assuming you to be human, 
and say to you: ‘Give me to eat?” 
Deal with your fate as frankly as 
you do with your fellow, as I have 
done with you, and as boldly, and 
he will set the table for you, and 
provide the meals, and put up the 
fragmets carefully in your wallet for 
to-morrow.” 
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And all this’ time Walter knew 
not what to say. The other con- 
tinued: 

“Now,” said he, “I have a sort 
of dog-fate pursuing me at this very 
moment. I have been a fugitive for 
more than thirty hours, and I am 
still pursued. I have scarcely more 
than half an hour to spare for rest, 
and then I must take to my heels 
again. Your wallet will help me 
wonderfully in the chase.” 

“What pursues you?” queried 
Walter, almost speaking for the first 
time. 

“ My Alban villa ! You remember 
the rich man who was pursued by 
his Alban villa in the time of Sylla? 
{See Plutarch.) Well, I have a 
pretty farm and cottage. It is just 
now impersonated as my fate! If 
I can be hunted down, as a rebel, it 


becomes the property of a beautiful 
rogue of a loyalist! you see. Well, 
this Alban villa of mine is my fate, 
represented by a human rascal. He 
has got a small troop of like rascals 
at his heels. They beset me yester- 


day. They are still at my heels, 
and, when I have swallowed this 
last bit of hoecake, and this last 
slice of your venison, I must tramp 

“Do not spare them,” said Wal- 
ter, 
“Don’t intend to! My hunger- 
fate is an unsparing one, and, with 
this venison of yours and beauti- 
fully browned hoecake, he declares 
himself perfectly content, so far as 
the food is concerned, but he sug- 
gests shrewdly that the same wallet 
of yours, which contained the ven- 
ison, is just as likely to contain the 
wine! Eh? It is certainly a capa- 
cious one, and could you, by any 
magic, by the interposition of any 
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benevolent fate, find me a flask of 
rosy Jamaica in that same wallet, I 
should be quite able to show you 
that the fates are never hostile to 
man when they are properly com- 
manded.” 

Walter laughed out, and at once 
proceeded to open out from his sad- 
dle-bags a corpulent Dutch flask, 
containing a full pint or more of 
the very liquor indicated by the 
stranger, to whom he ‘handed it 
without speaking. 

“See what it is to have a sega- 
cious and well-determined fate in 
the service. By word of mouth !”— 
carrying the flask to his lips—“ and 
may your liquor never be less be- 
cause of a thirsty fate in attend- 
ance. I have been something of a 
fate to you, and am not yet done 
with you. Do not ye: put up that 
venison. I will but hack off a bit 
of it for supper, and put a few of 
your biscuits in my pouch.” 

He suited the action to the word, 
and in the twinkle of his conteau de 
chasse, divided the fragment of veni- 
son, very equally, between himself 
and the proprietor, conveying his 
moiety to the pouch in his hunting 
shirt, to which he also transferred 
some half dozen biscuits. “You 
see, my friend, how I provide for 
certain of tho fates—danger, trou- 
ble, doubt, anxiety—all of them are 
of the same breed with hunger, to 
be disarmed, subdued and made 
subservient, if we once know how 
to manage our servants. There is 
not a dog-fate in our homestead, 
not a trouble, fret, bore, difficulty, 
danger, which is not, in some way, 
designed for our servant! Only 
learn how to whip in the brutes, 
and the rest is easy.” 

Walter said something, sufficient- 
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ly commonplace, about the wisdom 
of such a philosophy, could one 
command it always. 

“ And why not?” said the other. 
“This is the very bus‘ness of life— 
the only process, indeed, by which 
life developes manhood. What else 
has life to do? We are engaged in 
fighting the fates all the while; 
but ”—and he stooped, with ear to 
the earth, and listened without 
breathing. As he rose—‘ Do you 
hear ?” said he. 

“‘ Nothing !” said the other. 

“My fate hath a keener ear,” re- 
plied the stranger. “A horn was 
blown, and I know the blows. He 
would impersonate my villa! Now, 
my friend, I tell you confidentially 
that he is rushing on his fate, and 
the pursued shall become the pur- 

Here he caught hisrifle. “I know 
it, just as if I beheld it before me. 
This dog-fate has pursued me a 
few miles too far. He will discover 
this before nightfall—but too late. 
I must leave you. Thanks to your 
wallet, I am strong enough for an- 
other heat. I shall bury myself in 
yonder opposite wood, where my 
fate, grown quite good-humored on 
your venison, tells me that I shall 
find succor. We must part ; but 
before I leave you, Walter Dun- 
bar a 

“What? you know me? Who are 
you, then ?” 

“No matter ; I am Nemo for the 
nonce! But I will give you such a 
token before we part, that you shall 
know me. Take my counsel before 
parting. Hurry forward! Do not 
linger in the neighborhood! Stop 
not to look behind you, and be 
prompt in making your fate sub- 
servient. Before you have ridden 
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many miles, you will have need of 
all your wits! Your danger is from . 
the two stools which your fate will 
offer you, and which are always 
stools of repentance to him who 
does not know how to choose 
promptly between them! Of one 
thing take heed always—never let 
your enemy get the first clip at 
you! The man who can strike the 
first blow is very apt to make his 
fate what he pleases! Go forward 
promptly, and strangle every doubt, 
by instant action, without consulta- 
tion with that damning thought 
which so prevaricates with the hu- 
man understanding as to take from 
it all aim and purpose! This is the 
fate you have to fear, Walter Dun- 
bar. Beware of it! Farewell!” 

“But, who are you? The sign— 
the sign !” 

“ Have you, then, no memories of 
boyhood, and Thompson’s old field 
school? Do you find no meaning 
in the counsel—“ Never let your ene- 
my get the first clip at you !” 

The stranger was gone, waiting 
for no answer. With one bound he 
left the covert—with another, he 
crossed the road, and was buried in 
the thick woods on the opposite 
side. 

He left young Dunbar in a stu- 
por of doubt and vague conjecture, 
working in a vain effort to recall 
old school memories—to discover 
who it was who knew him so well, 
and of whom he could recall so 
little! But he remembered the in- 
junctions of the stranger to hurry 
on his way. He looked about him 
for his horse. The beast had wan- 
dered off several hundred yards, in 
search of grass, and some little 
time was consumed in finding him. 
The saddle-bags were put on at 
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length, and the young man mount- 
ed. He had searcely done so when 
he heard distinctly the sound of a 
distant horn: It might have been 
& mile off. He fancied also that he 
heard, still nearer, the deep bay of 
a beagle. 

The story of the stranger, and of 
the hot pursuit of his foes, appeal- 
ed to his imagination, and he sate 
motionless upon his steed, his curi- 
osity making him momently forget- 
ful of the warning of his late com- 
panion, to hurry upon his way. 
Very soon after, he heard the dog 
distinctly, and, unconsciously, he 
moved forward to the open road. 
Here he stood, keeping in his steed 
by involuntary rein, and looking 
backward along the stretch of open 
ground over which he had passed 
an hour or two before. On a sud- 
den, a hound trotted out upon the 
highway, if such it might be called, 
tan back into the woods quickly, 
and soon after was heard approach- 
ing under cover towards the rivulet 
which Walter and the stranger had 
80 lately left. 

Supposing him to be on the track 
of the stranger, it occurred to Wal- 
ter that this route pursued, would 
probably bring the dog upon him- 
self. He put spurs to his horse ac- 
cordingly, and ‘cantered away some 
two hundred yards forward. Buta 
sort of fascination held him bound 
to see what was to be the result of 
this chase. He dismounted again, 
fastened the horse to a swinging 
limb, and, on foot, passed out to 
the highway, taking a position on a 
little hill, which enabled him to 
scan the road for a quarter of a 
mile back or more. Very soon his 
curiosity was rewarded. The hound, 


hose to earth, passed again out of 
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the covert, and over the very spot 
which he had recently left. He ~ 
took directly for the opposite woods. 
In ten minutes after a party of four 
men, on horseback, crossed the 
road also, and were soon covered 
by the thickets on the opposite side. 
At intervals, the hound could be 
heard, giving tongue, as on a hot 
trail. Then there followed a sud- 
den howl, as if from the same ani- 
mal; but it was no longer the bay 
of the beast, exulting in successful 
chase, but an expression of suffer- 
ing and pain. Only fifteen minutes 
more had elapsed after this when 
the sharp spang of a rifle shot 
echoed throughout the woods. 

All this seemed to argue strife 
and danger. The fates were at 
work in some way. Walter remem- 
bered the-warning of the stranger, 
but he could not tear himself away 
from the spot. A fearful fascina- 
tion bound his feet, and he stood, 
fixed, rooted to the ground, his 
lips parted in lively emotion, while 
his eye-balls were strained, in ear- 
nest and intense stare, over the long 
stretch of open ground over which 
he had traveled, and which his 
vision could command. 

How long he thus watched, he 
knew not. It seemed but a few 
moments. It was an hour; and at 
length his curioisty was rewarded, 
and the fascination which had .so 
spelled him was changed into a sort 
of horror, as he beheld three men, 
on foot, suddenly reappear from 
the forest. Four had ridden in on 
horseback; three only had reappear- 
ed on foot. These two facts rose 
prominently to his thought, and, 
when he further saw that two of the 
men bore an inanimate body be- 
tween them—when he saw the limp- 
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ness of the lower limbs, as they 
hung down on the one side, while 
what he assumed to be the head of 
the corse hung equally limp, nerve- 
less and muscleless on the other, he 
felt that the fate of the stranger 
had realized the prediction with 
which he had left him—that the 
“dog-fate,” which had hunted him 
for his “ Alban villa” would pursue 
him a little too eagerly and far, and 
that the time had come when his 
“ hunger-fate,” refreshed by his veni- 
son and Jamaica, would indulge in 
its decreed revenges ! 

The party emerging from the 
thicket seemed something at a loss. 
One of them re-entered the thicket, 
while the other two laid the body 
upon the sward beside the road. 
From their demeanor, Walter took 
for granted that the victim, who- 
ever he might be, was quite dead. 

Then it was that, suddenly, he 
was recalled to the propriety of 
pursuing his way with all favorable 
promptness. He remembered all 
the injunctions of his late com- 
panion, not to loiter, but -to keep 
his wits about him, and, suddenly 
putting spurs to his steed, he went 
forward at a hand-gallop, which 
quickly put a mile or two between 
himself and the suspicious party 
which he left behind him. He 
could only conjecture that his late 
companion had fulfilled his own 
prediction, and that the aim of his 
rifle had proved fatal to his pursuer. 
Had he known that the brave 
stranger had first throttled the 
blood-hound, throwing himself di- 
rectly in his way, as he found him 
so much ahead of his human pur- 
suers, and had driven into his body 
the blade of the same knife which 
had so lately sliced his vension— 
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bis curious interest, in his new ac- 
quaintance, would have undergone 
proportionately a great increase. 
The hound slain, the stranger 
crouched beside his body till he be- 
held his human enemy, an.! his shot 
was then as fatal as it was prompt. 
When the other pursuers reached 
the body of the beagle, the fugitive 
was already far on his way, and 
pursuit was no longer prudent in 
the case of one who carried so long 
a rifle, and held the fates in such 
beautiful subjection. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
NIGHT ADVENTURE IN THE HOVEL. 


Leaving the dead to bury their 
dead, leaving the fates to take care 
of themselves, as, perhaps, it is al- 
ways wise to do, unless you can con- 
quer them, Walter Dunbar rode on, 
seeking to dismiss from his mind, 
as much as possible, what he had 
seen, and to address himself wholly, 
as well as he could, to the main ob- 
jects of his travel. He still fancied 
that he had dispatches of impor- 
tance to deliver, and these he was 
resolved to deliver at the peril of hig 
life—so far was he resolute. 

But it was not so easy to dismiss 
from his mind the stranger, his ad- 
ventures, and the catastrophe which 
had seemingly followed them. Still 
less was he disposed or able to free 
himself from much vexing and trou- 
blesome- thoughts which grew natu- 
rally out of this interview with the 
stranger. Who was the person who 
knew him so well, and whom he did 
not know? Vain were all his efforts 
to recall him to his memory; and 
yet the voice, the action, the free 
and easy manner, the bold and cone 
fident tones of the other, seemed to 
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him strangely familiar, but blended 
with all his conjectures and reflec- 
tions, one thing grew ever upper- 
most in his mind, the creature of 
his morbidly awakened self-esteem, 
and the feeling which it occasioned 
found its utterance in outspoken so- 
liloquy. 

“Everybody thinks himself privil- 
eged to give me counsel. Here isa 
man whom I may have met before, 
who seems not a day older than my- 
self, who yet undertakes to tell me 
how I shall go—how carry myself— 
how use my wits—how avoid two 
stools—and how to coerce fate! 
What is there in my action, or my 
aspect, to justify people in suppos- 
ing that I need any such counsel ? 
Yet, Martin Joscelyn will counsel 
me, and my own sister looks grave- 
ly upon me, deals in wise saws and 
modern instances, and seems to 
think that I need them. If I could 
distrust my own manhood, I should 
feel that something were wanting— 
something, I know not what, to 
make meas other men. And yet, 
have they no justification? This 
self-esteem but mocks me! What 
have been these defects, these dis- 
appointments, these cruel humilia- 
tions, which I have had to endure, 
even where my intellect was proud- 
est, and my will as confident as if 
all were easy to my hand? Why 
should this stranger be able to see 
humiliation written in my face? 
Why his lesson about the fates? 
Am I, alone, incapable of seeing the 
way before me? Am I, alone, inca- 
pable of meeting any encounter 
with circumstance, or, if you prefer 
it, fate? Alas! there would seem 
to be still one fate which I cannot 
baffle or escape. But who comes 
now ?—prudence for a season.” 
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His soliloquy, in which he simply 
chewed the cud of bitter thought, 
was broken by the heavy tread of a 
horse’s feet immediately behind him. 
He turned to behold a stranger. 
Some natural but cold salutation 
passed between them. Walter was 
shy. The new comer might be of 
the very band whom he had seen 
pursuing his recent guest. What 
Walter had seen had been sufficient 
to arouse his apprehensions, and to 
make him more suspicious than 
usual. His new companion seemed 
disposed at first to be communica- 
tive enough, but he met with little 
but repulse. Walter put spurs to 
his horse. The stranger kept at his 
side. Walter then drew in his rein, 
and walked his horse. The stran- 
ger was equally accommodating. 

Was it worth while to quarrel? 
Such was the question which Wal- 
ter asked of himself. He concluded 
otherwise, and rode on, and so rid- 
ing, the two together, almost at the 
same moment, and just before dark, 
rode up to a low habitation, and 
asked, almost in the same breath, 
for quarters for the night. The 
stranger seemed to anticipate all 
the movements of his companion. 

Walter had now an opportunity 
of observing him more clearly than 
he had done while they rode toge- 
ther. He was of medium size, dark 
of complexion, with a downcast ex- 
pression in his eyes, one of which 
had a squint which was more signi- 
ficant than persuasive. His costume 
was simple, like that of the plain 
farmers of the country, and he seem- 
ed to be weaponless. The two eyed . 
each other for a moment only, then 
turned to meet the woman who ap- 
peared at the door of the hovel. 

She was a stalwart, tall, raw-boned 
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creature of a very ordinary type, 
but with features which seemed to 
denote decision at least, if none of 
the gentler virtues. 

* And what may you men be want- 
ing?” was her homely question. 
Walter waited for the stranger to 
speak, He answered readily enough, 
and to the point, for himself. 

“Some place to sleep for the night, 
and some supper for myself and for 
my horse, if I can get it.” 

She looked to Walter as if for his 
answer also, before replying to the 
first speaker. He made the same 
application, in somewhat more court- 
ly terms, and with some difference 
of manner. 

“Well, now, young men, look you 
both. I’m a most lonesome and 
poor woman, living here just now 
by myself, You see what a house it 
is, and you may guess for yourselves 
that there ain’t much of anything 
in it. I can give you a bit of hoe- 
cake, and a slice of rusty bacon, for 
your supper, and there’s good water 
from the spring. There’s some fod- 
der in the old stable, and that may 
sarve your horses. As for the sleep- 
ing, there’s a room with one bed in 
it, and if you can sleep together—” 
Walter cast a glance at the stranger, 
then said : 

“This gentleman is a stranger to 

“ How’s that?” asked the old wo- 
man, quickly, and somewhat suspi- 
ciously —“how’s that, when you 
come together ?” 

“Tt has happened so, but I never 
saw this person till the last half 
hour.” 

“Nor I him,” said the other, “but 
I overtook him, and we rode on to- 
gether, a leetle agin his wishes, ’'m 
a-thinking.” 
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This was said with a sort of grin, 
which might have been designed for 
@ smile. 

“Well,” said the woman, eyeing 
the last speaker keenly, “ that’s on- 
lucky ;. for you'll have together any- 
how, onless one of you is willing to 
make his bed on a bench in the eat- 
ing room.” , 

Walter promptly replied that the 
bench would answer his purposes. 

“Well,” said she, “it’s well you're 
so easily satisfied. And now,” she 
continued, “I warn you that you'll 
have to keep watch for yourselves 
on one another, seeing that you're 
onbeknown to one another. You 
may be both very good people, but 
then again you may be great rogues. 
I don’t answer for either, on you, 
and I can’t be answerable for any- 
thing you do. But I warn you, con- 
sidering the bad nature of men in 
general, and the troubles that’s go- 
ing on now all through the country, 
that you have business enough for 
all your eyes to keep them on the 
stretch all night. There’s hardly 
anything here that’s worth your rob- 
bing from me. You knows best if 
there’s anything very vallyble be- 
tween you that you can rob from 
one another. That’s all my say. 
Look ayont now, over that turnip 
patch, and you'll see the old stable, 
You'll find the fodder in the loft— 
so you may see after the beasts ag 
soon as you please, and I'll do what 
I kin for your supper by the time 
you come in again.” 

She pointed to the stables, and 
the two young men proceeded at 
once, after watering their steeds, to 
bestow them away for the night, 
The stranger made some few re- 
marks as they rode, but to these 
Walter made no reply, certainly 
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none which was calculated to en- 
courage his companion to more 
familiarity. He appropriated one 
of the stables, and there were sev- 
eral, to his horse, filled the rack 
with fodder, and, as the beast pro- 
ceeded to eat without delay, he left 
him and proceeded to the house 
alone. The stranger lingered be- 
hind for a few moments, and follow- 
ed slowly. 

If Walter Dunbar thought of any 
one thing more than another, in 
leaving his steed for the night, it 
was the rickety condition of the 
building. It seemed to him that a 
good puff of wind would upset the 
whole establishment, but there was 
no choice, no alternative. He would 
have ridden farther, in search of bet- 
ter accommodation, for his hostess 
did not come up exactly to his 
standard, but he was somehow 
more fatigued than usual. He had 
ridden forty miles that day, and he 
knew nothing of the country. He 
knew not how much farther he 
would have to ride, in that sparsely 
settled region, before he should find 
better accommodations than the 
one before him. He loitered a 
while in front of the dwelling, look- 
ing around him, before he re-enter- 
ed it. The stranger, meanwhile, 
returned from the stables, and ap- 
proached him. Somehow, Walter 
had taken an aversion to this man, 
and he turned away at his ap- 
proach, and passed into the dwel- 
ling. 

A few seconds will suffice to show 
how the poor lived in that day, and 
in this unsettled region. The house 
was old and narrow, built of logs, 
and consisted of three compart- 
ments. The centre was the hall or 
eating-room. On each hand a door 
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led into a chamber; one of these 
chambers was held by the landlady 
herself, the ‘other was yieldid to 
the stranger, and a long bench in 
the central room afforded Walter 
the only means of sleep. 

By the time that the two young 
men had re-entered the dwelling, 
the hostess was busily engaged over 
the fire, browning her hoecakes and 
frying her bacon. To the butter- 
dish she added a few fresh eggs, 
and the odor which these sent up 
seemed to gratify very equally the 
nostrils of our young men. They 
drew towards the table, which was 
already spread with a few delf 
plates, and as many tin cups, and 
two oak-bottomed chairs enabled 
them to confront each other at op- 
posite sides. Very soon the old 
woman spread her dishes, hissing- 
hot from the fire, and bade her 
guests fall to, while she waited upon 
them. The tin cups, it was found, 
were made to hold a supply of very 
thin and watery coffee. It was evi- 
dent, however, that with all her 
rough simplicity of manner, the old 
woman was doing her best to make 
their supper palatable. They found 
it so, were hungry and eat heartily. 
When this performance was fairly 
ended, she said to them, while re- 
moving the supper things— 

“Now, look ye, men, I’ve given 
you both warning! You've got to 
look to one another. You may be 
good men enough, but you may be 
both rogues for what I know. 
You’ve seen to your horses, young 
men ; you've got the fodder, and I 
hope that will do them for the 
night. I’ve got too little corn for 
myself to be giving any out to 
these dumb beasts, though I reckon, 
if they could talk, they'd be axing 
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after it. I’ve told you where you 
kin sleep for to-night ; one of you’s 
got that room, and the only bed, 
and the other says he'll take the 
bench. All that’s just as you 
please. And now, if you’ve got any 
means, or the will to pay me any- 
thing, youkin do so. If you havn’t 
got anything, don’t pay anything, 
and I rather reckon I won’t be any 
the worse for it, till my son comes 
home again.” 

“‘ Where’s your son now?” asked 
the stranger. 

“What's that to you?” she an- 
swered, with a sharp, fiery look and 
accent. “That’s his business, and 
none of yours or mine. So just 
mind your own business, and re- 
member what you must have l’arned 
at school, if you ever had any 
schooling, ax no questions and I'll 
tell you no lies !” 

The stranger laughed—a sort of 
dry chuckle—drew from his pocket 
a couple of English shillings, and 
laid them beside his plate. Walter 
had already laid before the woman 
a couple of English crowns. 

“Ah! ah!” quoth the stranger, 
with a grin, “ the Crown forever!” 

To this Walter made no reply. 

The woman quietly gathered up 
the silver, and dropped it into her 
pocket. 

* And now,” said she, “men, I’m 
gwine to bed; you kin set up as 
long as you please; there’s fire- 
light enough for a blaze all night, 
and when you want more, there’s 
wood ; lay it on—airily to bed, you 
know, and airily to rise! Ef you're 
honest travelers, you'll sleep easy ; 
but you’ve just got to keep watch 
on one another !” 

And, without a word, she opened 
the door of her chamber. Here, 
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however, she paused, though but for 
a single moment. Walter Dunbar 
followed her with his eyes, while 
the stranger strolled towards the 
door opening upon the highway. 
In that single moment of pause, 
and while the woman lingered at 
her chamber door, ere she disap- 
peared from sight, Walter was sur- 
prised to see a significant pressure 
of her uplifted finger upen her lips. 
This was evidently addressed to 
himself. Was it a sign of warning? 
Had it any meaning? Why warn 
him more than the other? She had 
warned them both, it is true, em- 
phatically enough to watch each 
other. Why, especially, make sign 
to him of caution? The jealous 
self-esteem rose uppermost in his 
thoughts, and a flash of indignation 
passed over his cheeks as he mur- 
mured— 

“Even this old woman would 
counsel me in some fashion, if she 
only knew how! What is this fate 
which marks me out ‘to everybody 
as in need of advice and warn- 
in g ?” 

It was long after midnight. Wal- 
ter Dunbar slept at last, and every- 
thing was hushed, and ‘everything 
was dark in the hall where he lay, 
stretched along the narrow bench, 
with his saddle-bags beneath his 
head. He had not undressed. His 
purse, well filled with British coin, 
was in his vest bosom. His father’s 
despatches were in his saddle-bags 
beneath his head. He had felt both 
securely beneath his grasp ere he 
delivered himself to sleep. He was 
awakened suddenly by a shock, and 
in the same moment he heard a 
sharp voice, almost ringing in his 
ears, which he recognized as that of 
the hostess— 
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“ Ah! wretch! would you murder 
the young man, and he sleeping ?” 
He started to his feet. A torch 
was blazing in the hands of the old 
woman, where she stood in her 
doorway. It gave sufficient light to 
the apartment, and Walter came to 
his perfect consciousness only on 
perceiving the outer door unclose, 
while a figure, which he conjectured 
to be that of the stranger, his late 
companion, was making his way 
through it. He sprang after him, 
but the door was hastily shut in his 
face, and when he had succeeded in 
making his way into the open air, 
he found himself in such utter dark- 
ness, that pursuit and search were 
seemingly in vain. 

He returned to find his saddle- 
bags cut open, and lying upon the 
floor. The shock which had awaken- 
ed him was occasioned by their sud- 
den withdrawal from beneath his 
head, and that the robber was ar- 
rested in his attempt, was due to 
the sudden glare of the torch-light 
upon his proceedings, and the 
sharp, hurried interrogation of the 
woman. 

Walter was greatly relieved, upon 
examination, to find that his packet 
of letters, his father’s despatches, 
though actually withdrawn from 
the saddle-bags, had fallen from the 
grasp of the robber, and lay beside 
them upon the floor. The prompt 
interruption of the woman alone 
had saved him from loss of proper- 
ty and possibly of life. No attempt 
had been made upon his purse. 

“He is gone!” said she to Wal- 
ter ; “you could not see him.” 

“Tt was too dark to see a step be- 
fore me.” 

“Ah! what a thing it is to get 
sleep when you want it, for young 
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people can sleep; but it’s not so 
with the old ones. I was jubous 
about you two men, and when I 
heard a noise in the bed-room, 
where that man slept, Iwas more 
jubous. He overthrowd my barrel 
of peaches, and made such a noise 
that if you hadn’t been dead with 
sleep, it must have awakened you. 
Then I watched, and then I waited 
and listened. It was a long time 
before the man moved again. He 
was afeard. But when I heard the 
door creek, I know’d he was moving; 
so I got up and just lighted the 
pine, and when I opened the door, 
there he was, with his knife opened 
and standing over you, just ready 
to kill; then I screamed out, and 
then he run. But, Lord love you! 
young man, here I'm a-keeping you 
talking when there’s no knowing 
what mischief he’s a-doing now. 
You couldn’t find him in the dark. 
You—but, Lord love you! why 
didn’t you push for the stable? 
Your horse, man, your horse !” 

Walter had forgotten his steed. 
He immediately bolted forward, and 
had already opened the door, when 
the woman said— 

“Here! Ill go along with you, 
and carry the fire!” 

They reached the stable together, 
but too late. Both horses were 
gone. 


—_. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
CONFERENCE AND CONFIDENCE. 


“Oh, Lord! oh, Lord! have 
mercy on this wicked generation. 
What are we coming to? I ought 
to have know’d what would happen, 
and I tried to make you know, young 
man, just as much as I darst to. 
Lord! Lord! Why, where upon 
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the airth, young man, was you brung 
up, not to know better what to do? 
I warned you both of the villainies 
of people everywhere ; and to think 
that you should travel with a stran- 
ger you don’t know, and put up 
your horse along with his’n, and no 
lock to the stable ; and you know- 
ing just nothing about the character 
of the man. Oh, Lord! oh, Lord!” 

“Why, what should I have done, 
my good woman ?” 

“Done? Well, I'll tell you, since 
you don’t seem to know for your- 
self. You should hev watched your 
time, and hid your horse in the 
bushes, and in the bottom of some 
of the hills, perticklarly when you 
didn’t know who ’twas you traveled 
with. Better if you had taken to 
the bushes yourself. I told you both 
mighty plain, andI gin you a sign 
with my finger, and that, to a man 
who had his five senses about him, 
or any one of ’em, ought to hev 
been enough to make you think of 
all that consarned yourself, and of 
what mought be the dangers of the 
road. Oh! I reckon you've had a 
most foolish mother, that jest let you 
play about always, with a great nig- 
ger or two to follow you about, and 
pick you up whenever you tumbled 
down. Lord! Lord! There air 
such mothers in the world, and I’ve 
known some of them!” 

This was the last feather on the 
camel’s back. It capped the climax 
of mortifying commentary upon 
himself, which had furnished the 
chief matter to Walter in his humili- 
ating soliloquies. He uttered a bit- 
ter laugh as he turned away from 
the now eloquent old woman, and 
stalked off into the darkness, as if 
to escape the glare of the fire-light, 
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which, at every sentence, she was 
flashing in his face. 

She followed him in her zeal to 
administer counsel and rebuke. 

“ And now, young man, what is it 
you're agwine to do? I kain’t guess 
at your business, or where you're 
agwine ; but I’m sorry for you, and 
ef you could say something that I 
could do for you, I’d like it.” 

*T know not what to do,” was the 
gloomy response. ‘My horse was 
necessary to my progress, and I 
have before me a ride of a day, and 
possibly two days more.” 

“ Well, don’t be caist down. You 
must take hairt and keep up as well 
as youkin. It’s the right determi- 
natin, after all, that brings a man 
out right and straight. Now, ef my 
son was only here.” 

* Ah |—well, what could he do?— 
what would he do?” 

“Well, I'll tell you what he'd try 
to do.” 

“Let me hear that.” 

“He'd try to take the track of 
this fellow that stole your horse, and 
he’d nose him, I reckon, for a thou- 
sand miles till he tuk him by the 
throat.” 

“ And that is what I should do— 
what, indeed, I must try to do.” 

“Ah! you hevn’t had sich a 
schooling for it as Clym Carter ; but 
it’s not onpossible that, if I gives 
you a leettle help and advising, you 
may get upon Clym’s track, and 
though I warn’t willing to tell the 
other man about my son and his 
business, I’ve rether a trust in you, - 
and don’t think ’twould do him any 
hurt to tell you.” 

“On my honor ——” Walter be- 

n. 

“Oh! never mind your honor— 
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it’s in your face,my young man, 
that I sees the honesty. You'rea 
gentleman born—that I know’d from 
the time you first rode up. There’s 
no disguising a gentleman born from 
the eyes of a woman what’s got a 
son of her own; and, what’s more, 
let me tell you, there’s no putting 
off upon her the false kine, (coin. ) 
You may put what fine clothes you 
please upon a lacky, but let him try 
his best, he kain’t keep you long from 
seeing the tail of the fox, or the 
nose of the coon! Now, ef youhad 
been a person quick to see, and find, 
take a trail, and run down a fox, 
*twould be no harm to you to bea 
gentleman. But, being, as you air, 
only a gentleman, I knows that you 
kin be trusted with a secret busi- 
ness.” 

Walter repeated his assurances of 
good faith, to which she did not lis- 
ten. 

“Well, now, you seems to be upon 
some business of your own that I 
don’t ax you about, and don’t want 
to know. And you're in a country 
where you don’t seem to know the 
pints of the compass; and you’rein 
rather a bad fix, now that your horse 
is stolen ; and you’re a gentleman ; 
so when I put all these things toge- 
ther, you see, I'll jest let you a leetle 
into the sort of doings that’s a-work- 
ing in this part of the country, 
among this gineration. You heard 
what that thief of a man said when 
you laid the two crown pieces upon 
the table as pay for your supper. 
Well, I seed that you didn’t know 
his meaning. He cried out with a 
halloo for the crown, and by that I 
knowd that he was a Scoffilite.”* 

“Now you see,” drawing nearer 
to Walter, and speaking in a whis- 
per, “my son, Clym Carter, is one 
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of the Regulators, and he’s out now 
with a party in sarch of this very 
gang of horse-stealing Scofiilites. 
Ef you could only know where to 
find him now.” 

“ Has he a spare horse?” 

“TI kain’t say that he has ; but, if 
any man kin get back your’n for 
you, Clym’s the man to do it, ef you 
could only find him.” 

“ And where’s he now? I should 
be willing to pay well.” 

“Oh! jest shet up about the pay. 
Clym’s on the track for the good of 
the country. He’s for making a 
clean sweep of the wretches. They 
burnt us all out not quite a year 
ago, and he’s now death on all the 
tribe.” 

“Ts there no way to find him?” 

“Well, that’s the pint. He’s here 
to-day, but fifty miles off to-morrow, 
clean away up among the mountain 
settlements, and into North Caroli- 
na. But the fire’s gone out, and we 
may as well be getting back to the 
house, where we kin finish all we’ve 
got to say.” 





* The Scopholites, or Scovilites, so called 
after a certain leader, were a band o out- 
laws, refugees from other parts, mostly 
foreigners, gamesters, plunderers, horse- 
thieves especially, and altogether a mere 
banditti, in the wild and unsettled regions 
of the Carolinas. Their organization final- 
ly became so powerful, in the early times 
of the Colony, and their depredations so 
atrocious, as to provoke another organiza- 
tion, called the ‘‘ Regulators,” who, by a 
sort of wild justice, which was summary 
enough, succeeded at last in putting the 
outlaws down. At the opening of the Re- 
volution, out of the debris of these parties, 
in the same region, grew thcse of Whig 
and Tory, the Regulators generally becom- 
ing rebels to the common authority, while 
the Scovilites as generally became its ad- 
herents. They were the ‘‘loyalists’” of th:.t 
day, whose lineal descendants may be 
found in this. 
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Here she shook her expiring 
brand, but failed to rekindle it, and, 
in the darkness, Walter followed her 
as closely as he could around the 
turnip patch, till they gained toge- 
ther the log-house. Closing the 
door behind her with the massive 
bar which was employed to cross it, 
she threw some fresh brands on the 
fire, and the apartment was once 
more lighted with a cheerful blaze. 

“Now,” said she, resuming the 
conversation, “you, young man, hev 
got to tramp, and take the tramp a- 
foot, may-be, for the rest of your 
journey. You kain’t be toting that 
heavy saddle-bag on your shoulder, 
and kin leave it with me till you get 
a horse, whether it’s your own or 
another man’s. Ef you could git to 
find my son, Clym, he’d help you 
a'ong, for I’s give you my own mark 
to him, and a sign that would put 
you on the right tarms with him, 
jest as soon as he seed it. But the 
trouble’s here—I don’t suppose you 
know that jest now, hardly ten miles 
from here, Ginrel Fletchall’s got an 
army of maleshy soldiers, and there’s 
fifties of these Scoffilites among ’em. 
They calls themselves “ Loyalists,” 
and “Saracents of the Crown,” and 
“ King’s Men,” and “ King George’s 
Men,” but they’re Scoffil’s men, a 
good chaince of ’em, and devil’s 
men, too. But they’ve got king’s 
officers among ’em, and there’s 
bloody work, I reckon, jest to begin, 
and there’s no saying who’s safe, ef 
you once happen to fall in among 
‘em, promiscus-like. I reckon this 
horse-thief man is pushing, fast as 
he kin, straight for their camp. He 
tried to see what you was when he 
hurrah’d for the Crown.” 

The face of Walter brightened as 
he heard that the forces of Fletch- 
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all, to whom one’ of his letters was 
addressed, were within ten miles. 
A tramp of that small distance 
would, (as he fancied,) end his em- 
barrassments. The woman did not 
note the hopeful change in his coun- 
tenance. She continued : 

“But Ginrel Fletchall hasn’t 
got the thing all his own way, you 
see, and Ginrel Drayton, with the 
patriots, is a pushing right up at 
him, fast as he kin, from below, and 
there’s no telling how soon they'll 
all be fighting. They’ve fout some 
small skrimmages already. Now, 
my son, Clym Carter, is on a scout- 
ing move for Ginrel Drayton and 
Ginrel Richardson, and he’s on 
the look out, you see, to cut off re- 
cruits, fast as they push in; and if 
you'll jest take the track I give you, 
and keep it for ten miles, there’s a 
chance, and a good one too, that 
you'll meet Clym Carter, and to 
make him know you, I'll jest give 
you my own sign and a token, which 
is as good as gould between us.” 

She brought forth from her cham- 
ber a small bit of leather, on which 
was rudely inscribed, with ink, the 
figure of a horse-shoe, within which, 
traced in rude but distinct letters, 
were the initials “©. C.,” with a 
cross, or asterisk, between them. 

“Jest you show that to Clym Car- 
ter, ef you meets him, and tell him 
all what you know, of what’s hap- 
pened to you here. You won’t tell 
him any lie, for I sees that you're a 
gentleman ; but even ef you was to 
do so, he’d see through you in a 
twink, and a’ter that, he wouldn’t 
hear to a word that you could say. 
Clym’s not a born gentleman, mind 
you, I don’t say that, but he’s what 
a gentleman ought to be, he’s as 
honest as broad daylight! I’m his 
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mother, and ought te know, young 
man, though, I reckon, you're a 
thinking in your secret heart that I 
ought not to say it; but I only say 
it bekaise I thinks it will be better 
for you to know what he jest is, as 
a man of sperrit!” 

She proceeded to indicate the 
route which Walter should pursue, 
in which he would be most likely to 
find her son, and so direct was her 
description, so clear, so free from 
unnecessary words or any circumlo- 
cution, that he felt no difficulty in 
fixing all the details in his memory 
at once. This done, the good wo- 
man said: 

“And now, young man, I'll give 
you a bite of breakfast, and then 
the sooner you sets off the better. 
You’ve got no time to waste in 
scratching the head after a thinking 
that is slow to come. You've got 
all the thinking now in your head 
that’s needful, and the next needful 
thing is to work it out after the 
fashion of the thinking.” 

We must take for granted that, as 
a gentleman, Walter was duly con- 
sidcrate in making his acknowledg- 
ments. He handed his saddle-bags 
to the old woman. 

“Good Lord! what a slash the 
villain made in ’em! It was a sharp 
hunting-knife, young man, that 
made that cut.” 

She proceeded, without more 
words, to tumble out the clothes, 
which constituted the chief contents 
of the saddle-bags. 

“The Lord save us!” she ex- 
claimed, as she counted the several 
articles—“The Lord save us! no 
less than seven fine shirts, of the 
best Irish linen, and drawers to 
match, and gloves, and hank-chers, 
and—oh! bless me, young man! 
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the only nation wonder is, how you 
git on in the world at all, with all 
this luggage. Why, my Clym will 
go off for a month, and ef he carries 
with him one shirt only, its bekaise 
I stick it in his coat-pocket. Why, 
with all this clothing, he’d never do 
anything useful or sensible in the 
world. He’d be for dressing him- 
self up with clean shirt and stock- 
ings at every running water he'd 
come to!” 

Walter could only smile faintly. 
His self-esteem was becoming sin- 
gularly circumspect and timid. 

“Tl take care of everything for 
you, so long as I’m a living wo- 
man.” 

She, with this assurance, was— 
about to take the things into her 
chamber, when he stopped her, and 
pulling his purse from his bosom, 
said: 

“Mrs. Carter, perhaps I had bet- 
ter leave with you some of my mo- 
ney also ?” 

“*T would be more sensible.” 

** Here is some gold.” 

She counted the guineas as ne 
passed them into her hand. 

“Lord save us from temptation! 
Eighteen gould guineas, as I’m an 
honest woman! Why, Lord! young 
man, the wonder is, with sich a head 
as you carry, that you got so far 
without losing gould and life to- 
gether. That horse-thief guessed 
you had this gould, I reckon ; he 
know’d it, jest from the way that 
you left your horse, knowing how 
you hed fought shy of him. Don’t 
you see ?” 

Walter did not see; but he did 
not attempt to show that the good 
lady was illogical. He simply said, 
in a kindly and gentle manner : 

“Tconfide to you, Mrs. Carter, as 
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you have confided to me, you will 
find me a gentleman, though, per- 
haps, by no means as wise as I 
should be. Keep this money for me 
till my return, and if Ishould never 
return, keep. it for yourself. The 
silver which I have will be quite 
enough for my purposes.” 

Hoecake and fried bacon for 
breakfast, at the dawn of day, and 
then Walter Dunbar departed from 
the rude dwelling which had shel- 
tered him, and the rude but honest 
woman who had counseled him, on 
foot, light of burden, if not of heart, 
and following, as he did with ease, 
the route presribed for him by his 
hostess, which was one leading di- 
rectly to the camp of Fletchall, but 
sheltered by hill and thicket all the 
way, though moving all the way 
within bugle sound of the main 
trace through the country. 


OHAPTER XXXIII. 
SUMMAKY PROCESSES OF REGULATION. 


Some time before daylight that 
morning, a group of five men separ- 
ated after some consultation, along 
the main road some five miles from 
the dwelling where Walter had 
found shelter, and, taking opposite 
sides, but still in close proximity to 
the road lying perdu behind trees or 
amidst covering brushes, one of the 
party alone, not seeking a cover 
while the darkness prevailed, strode 
to and fro, patrolling up and down 
the road, but never so far as to be 
beyond hearing of the party. All 
of these persons were afoot. It was 
hardly an hour after this arrange- 
ment, when the tramp of horses 
might be heard coming up the road. 

Our sentinel fell back, and the 
whole party was in an instant on the 
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qui vive. The result almost im- 
mediately followed in the arrest of a 
person who rode one horse and led 
another. His bridle rein was seized 
without a word, the horse backed 
upon his haunches, and the rider 
commanded, in brief, but imperative 
language to alight and “show his 
papers.” 

The new comer was slow to con- 
sent to this proposition, on the con- 
trary, he made desperate efforts by 
spurring his steed to send him for- 
ward, but another grasp quite as 
vigorous as that which held his 
steed, was laid upon his own shoul- 
der, and he was drawn from the an- 
imal to the ground, while striking 
blindly right and left, in the effort 
to defend himself. 

This violent effort, more spasmo- 
dic than sensible or well directed, 
was made with a sharp hunting- 
knife of large blade, any one of the 
strokes of which, well delivered and 
with resolute will and aim, might 
have sufficed to hew off a man’s 
arm at the wrist, and as the fellow 
sought to defend himself rather by 
chopping than stabbing, this was the 
danger to his assailant. 

But keep his seat, hold and guide 
and spur his horse forward—all of 
which he strove to do while smiting 
at his foe—required a combination 
of muscle and faculty, wit as well as 
will, which the rider was not able to 
command. A few moments found 
him prostrate on the earth, a power- 
ful man kneeling on his breast, the 
knife wrested from his grasp, and a 
rope passing around both his arms, 
binding him effectively in a manner 
to show that the capturing party 
was expert and well trained by 
practice in such operations. 

The prisoner was then lifted to 
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his feet and bade to show the 
virtues in his legs. He walked into 
the cover of the thicket, while one 
of his captors walked beside him. 
Another was, in a moment more, 
mounted upon one of the captured 
horses and leading the other. He, 
too, disappeared within the forest. 

Very soon they were passing into 
the gorges of the hills which now 
thickly strewed the face of the 
country, and effectually concealed 
all parties passing through them 
from persons traveling the road. 
The rest of the group of scouts re- 
sumed their post of watch, but it 
does not lie within our purpose to 
remain with them. 

This scene took place with as lit- 
tle noise as possible. Few words 
were spoken on either side. The 
stranger was taken by surprise, and 


though struggling, spoke but once 
or twice, and then in simple exclama- 
tions, the consequence of his situa- 


tion. He addressed nothing to the 
assailing party challenging their ex- 
planation. It seemed as if both 
parties had enjoyed a degree of ex- 
perience of this sort, which needed 
no words for comprehension. It is 
just possible, also, that the captive 
had a lurking consciousness which 
rendered him wary and circumspect, 
especially in the use of his voice. 
The old offender at the assizes 
knows how wiser it is to use the 
tongue of his counsel rather than 
his own. Enough now to say that 
when day dawned, the prisoner 
found himself quietly disposed with 
four other prisoners in like condi- 
tion of duresse, in the hollow of a 
group of hills which completely 
fenced in the spot from all casual 
observation. All the prisoners were 
securely tethered with ropes, their 
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persons first being examined and all 
weapons taken from them. They 
lay, or rather crouched about among 
trees and boulders of rock, while a 
sentinel, well armed, kept watch 
over all their movements. 

Walter Dunbar proceeded on his 
way somewhat slowly, the better to 
be sure that he followed the direc- 
tions of Mrs. Carter. His progress 
was not gratefully beguiled by any 
reflections of his own. We can 
easily conjecture of what character 
they were, and how naturally they 
grew into self-questionings, the an- 
swers to which, however, softly whis- 
pered in his own sowl, were not cal- 
culated to lift it out of that sea of 
humiliations into which the uniform 
experience of the last few months 
had sunk his spirit beyond his own 
power to recover. Darkly brooding 
over his vexing thoughts, he had 
probably gone some five miles upon 
his way, when, rising from a hollow, 
and turning short around a huge 
boulder in the road, he encountered 
a rifle muzzle at his breast, while a 
stern voice cried to him— 

“Stop, and give the word !” 

“T have no word to give,” was the 
sullen reply. The mood of Walter 
at that moment, shaped by the 
thoughts of the last hour, made him 
comparatively indifferent whether 
the man shot or not. 

“That’s bad for you,” said the 
other, lowering his rifle as he saw 
that Walter was weaponless and ex- 
hibited no hostile movement. 

“ Look up, my man, and let’s see 
the color of your eyes?” 

Walter looked up with an expres- 
sion of quiet indifference. 

“ Where from, stranger ?” 

“Home |” 

“ Where’s home ?” 
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* Augusta.” 

“Ah! well they’ve been cracking 
crowns in this quarter! What do 
you think of a cracked crown, any 
how ?” 

Walter paused. There might be 
@ snare in the words, which were 
equivocal. When he did reply, it 
was coolly and calmly, and perhaps 
in the proper spirit. 

“My friend, I am unwilling to be 
questioned, except when I know 
who it is that questions me. I am 
unarmed, as you see, and you have 
your rifle, which I suppose is load- 
ed.” 

“T reckon it is that, and with 
a half ounce bullet!” 

“You have then no need to fear 
from me. Now,I am in search of a 
person to whom, however, you can 
conduct me.” 

“ And who’s the person ?” 

* One Clym Carter.” 

“‘ And why the dicconer didn’t you 
say that at the beginning? To be 


sure I can bring you to him ; but, 


who sends you? That you must say 
to me, or show to me in some way. 
Have you got no token ?” 

Walter showed the bit of leather 
with Mrs. Carter’s sign manuel. 

“That’s quite enough; and Ill 
take you to the Captain’s quarters 
just so soon as I’m relieved here. 
You see I’m on duty, and we're 
getting mighty strict. It'll be a 
good two hours before the “ relief” 
comes, and you'll have to kick your 
heels with me, behind the rocks, 
for that time at least; and, even 
then, when we get into camp, there’s 
no sartainty that you'll see the Cap- 
tain before nightfall. He’s got his 
hands pretty full, not too many 
men, and several pints of road to 
cover.” 
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Walter threw himself down upon 
the sward, and against a convenient 
boulder. The sentinel was good- 
humored and talkative, but had 
little to communicate, except in 
broad generalities. He was in a 
company of rangers. His company 
was an integral of Mayson’s Regi- 
ment. Mayson’s Regiment was a 
portion of Richardson’s Brigade, 
and this brigade was a part of Dray- 
ton’s army, raised for the defence 
of liberty, &. In like manner, a 
summary report was made of the 
troops raised by the loyalists, and 
under the leadership of some half- 
dozen of the chief men among the 
mountaineers, of whom we have 
heard already. 

“We'll have a fight out of them 
mighty soon, I reckon, since both 
parties are gathering to a head, and 
the fighting won’t be very far off 
from here. We're bound to lick 
‘em, though they do brag mightily 
upon the British officers they’ve 
got. But the Scoffilites are not go- 
ing to make good fight, and, just as 
soon as the bullets begin to fly, hot 
and heavy, they'll break down all 
the bushes in the country, but 
they'll find a way out of the skrim- 
mage. We've licked ’em too often 
before to expect to see them stand 
fire now.” 

But, though the dialogue was live- 
ly enough between the two, it does 
not concern us to pursue it farther. 
In two hours, rather than one, the 
relief came, and our sentinel was at 
liberty to conduct Walter in the di- 
rection of the: “rebel” camp. It 
was not long before something of 
the din of an encampment reached 
the ear. There was a hum, a buzz, 
a faint murmur, and the impatient 
whining of several horses. But the 
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guide soon changed the direction 
which he took, and led up a more 
sinuous path, windiug around the 
steep sides of a hill somewhat high- 
er than the general elevation of the 
ridge. Suddenly turning down a 
gorge, they went, as it were, right 
into the heart of the mountain, and 
passed into the shelter of a sylvan 
tent of poles, covered with green 
bushes. 

Up started a couple of rangers, as 
they entered this tent, and challeng- 
ed them. The guide of Walter made 
his report, and the Lieutenant who 
received it, very cordially invited 
our wayfarer to the modest hospi- 
talities of his command. Clym Car- 
ter, the Captain, would not probably 
return till noonday. 

Walter bore with the delay with 
what patience he could, having no 
reason, in the meanwhile, to com- 
plain of the civilities of the Lieu- 
tenant and of such parties as ap- 
peared occasionally. He had shown 
the token of Mrs. Carter, and it 
commanded instant respect. 

At noon, a bugle sounded among 
the hills, and very soon Walter was 
told that Captain Carter had re- 
turned and would soon see him in 
his tent. 

Meanwhile, one of the rangers 
proceeded to spread a rude table of 
planks on benches, covered finally 
with green leaves, upon which he 
spread the simple but sufficient din- 
ner for the party. There were no 
plates; only a few tin cups and a 
bucket for water. The meals were 
abundant and barbecued. The en- 
tire quarter of a mutton, huge col- 
tops of beef, in strips, and hoe- 
cakes, finely browned before the 
fire, constituted the fare, which was 

all spread upon the green bushes, 
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in readiness, some time before the 
Captain made his appearance, the 
Lieutenant excusing him by sug- 
gesting that some examination of 
prisoners was taking place ; but it 
was not long after that before he 
came. By this time, Walter Dun- 
bar had instinctively becume im- 
pressed with the conviction that he 


“was to see in Clym Carter no ordi- 


nary man. The mother had im- 


‘pressed him. She was @ coarse wo- 


man, it is true, but how full of char- 
acter! and she had never spoken of 
her son as the Captain of a formi- 
dable band of regulators, as a vul- 
gar vanity might have done. Then, 
the deference with which the senti- 
nel and the Lieutenant had severally 
spoken of him; all these things had 
impressed him, and when the stal- 
wart form of Clym Carter entered, 
stooping, into the tent, rising with- 
in it to his full height, erect, with 
great breadth of shoulders, admira- 
ble symmetry of form, with lofty 
and commanding forehead and mas- 
sive face, whose jaws seemed to in- 
dicate a leonine capacity of gripe. 
These impressions of Walter were 
confirmed and strengthened, when, 
over all, he beheld the large, bright, 
blue eyes, lighting up a smooth 
face, carefully shaven of all signs of 
beard, and beheld the grace of his 
carriage, which, in his open and 
flowing hunting-shirt, reminded him 
of the heroic aspects of the great 
chiefs of the red men, the Meta- 
coms and Powhatans, and Attakul- 
las, famous in the history of that 
day. He could fully comprehend 
the secret feeling of the mother 
when she dwelt so earnestly on the 
subject of “ the gentleman,” to “the 
MANNER born.” 

There was a certain feeling of 
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awa in the heart of Walter when he 
beheld this noble presence, and he 
rose respectfully at his approach, 
and simply presented the rude token 
which had ‘been confided to him by 
his mother. The welcome of the Cap- 
tain was as simple as it was gra- 
cious. When Walter would have 
made his report to him, he said: 

“Not now, sir, if you please. 
That will keep warm, but not so 
our beef and mutton. I must make 
you at home here, sir, by first show- 
ing you that I make myself at home. 
Fall to, Lieutenant, upon that mut- 
ton !” 

The practice of Lieutenant San- 
dys as a carver, had been consider- 
able. Very soon he had served all 
parties, and there was none present 
who did not testify to the virtues of 
the viands by the rapidity with 
which they were consumed. The 
only beverage was water from a cool 
mountain runnel, which gurgled 
away pleasantly at the foot of the 
hill. The repast finished, the debris 
was quickly removed, and then the 
Captain signified his willingness to 
hear the report of Walter, the Lieu- 
tenant being requested by the Cap- 
tain to continue present. 

Walter began by telling who he 
was, but forbore to say anything 
about his mission, and, indeed, con- 
fined his narrative wholly to the 
period when the stranger, who first 
robbed him of his horse, first joined 
him on the road. All that followed 
was given in full detail, avoiding all 
prolixity. The Captain listened 
with an attentive gravity, which was 
sometimes enlivened with a smile. 
Once or twice he looked, with a nod 
of the head, at the Lieutenant, who 
bowed in seeming acquiescence; 
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and, at the close, when Walter had 
ceased to speak, he said: 

“Tam happy to think, Mr. Dun- 
bar, that we have been fortunate 
enough to recover your horse. We 
have also caught the thief.” 

“Indeed! Is it possible? So 
soon!” 

“A party of our scouts captured 
the fellow within an hour or two, as 
I reckon, after his felony was com- 
mitted. He was in possession of a 
led horse, which, from your descrip- 
tion, must be yours. The scoundrel 
is an old offender, who has now 
fully run the length of his tether. 
Unluckily for him, there are more 
crimes chargable to his account, 
which should have sent him to his 
last account some years ago. There 
can be no doubt,” looking to the 
Lieutenant, “ that it is Red Pyatt!” 

The Lieutenant nodded affirma- 
tively. : 

“The wonder is, Mr. Dunbar, 
that having gold in your bosom, he 
had not murdered you.” 

“ His knife was drawn !” 

“Ah! you had not mentioned 
that. He is, however, as great a 
coward as scoundrel, and the voice 
of my mother, and your awakening 
at tlhe right moment, no doubt, 
saved your life. Your danger was 
chiefly while you slept. But you 
will be able to identify him. Lieu- 
tenant Sandys, you will please at- 
tend Mr. Dunbar; be convenient, so 
that when I give you the signal, he 
may come forth and confound the 
the scoundrel. We shall close the 
books with him now and forever.” 

So saying, he went forth, and af- 
ter awhile Lieutenant Sandys fol- 
lowed him, accompanied by our way- 
farer. A circuitous walk of a quar- 
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ter of an hour brought them within 
view of the encampment, which lay 
generally within the hollow of the 
hills. As they wound along the 
heights, they could see the Rangers 
in sundry groups; had glimpses of 
smokes curling up through the 
thickets, and beheld where, in a long, 
narrow gorge, the horses of the 
troop were picketed. The utmost 
silence prevailed over the whole 
scene. When at length they had 
descended to the valley, the Lieute- 
nant led the way to a thicket, where, 
throwing himself down, he motion- 
ed to Walter to do likewise. It was 
not long before voices were heard, 
as if from a group in front of them, 
concealed by the thickets and a line 
of massive boulders. But nothing 
was distinguishable. Suddenly, 
there was a shrill whistle, and the 
Lieutenant rising, motioned his 
companion to follow. He led the 
way for some fifty yards, passing 
through the thicket and flanking 
the line of boulders, and Walter 
suddenly found himself almost in 
the midst of the whole body of the 
troop. Some stood, while others 
sate ; the Captain occupying a small 
boulder, while just in front of him 
stood five persons, all prisoners, 
each roped strongly, and guarded 
by as many riflemen. 

Among these prisoners, Walter in 
an instant recognized the features 
of the robber. It seemed that these 
parties had all been severally under 
examination. One or two of their 
faces exhibited defiance; others 
doubt, while that of the robber, 
whose person has been more parti- 
.cularly brought to our notice, was 
the very picture of terror and des- 
pair. 
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As soon as Walter made his ap- 
pearance, the Captain said to him : 

“Mr. Dunbar, do you recognize 
either of the five prisoners you see 
before you ?” 

*T do, sir.” 

“Single him out.” 

Walter did so, saying, “this man 
overtook me on the road last even- 
ing, and kept along with me till we 
reached the house of Mrs. Carter, 
where we both sought lodgings for 
the night. * About midnight, I was 
awakened by having my saddlebags 
pulled from under my head, and by 
the cry of Mrs. Carter at the same 
moment. By the light of a torch in 
the hands of Mrs. Carter, I distinct- 
ly beheld this man, with a large 
hunting-knife in his hand. He had 
cut my saddle-bags open, and most 
probably would have murdered me 
but for the cry and presence of Mrs 
Carter.” 

“ Would you know this knife, were 
you to see it?” 

“T could say if the shape and size 
were apparently the same.” 

“How does this weapon answer 
the description ?” 

Here the knife was shown. 

“Tt has the same general appear- 
ance, and is about the size of the 
knife which he carried.” 

“What followed your awaken- 
ing as 

“ He fled through the front door; 
I pursued him ; but, in the great 
darkness of the night, could see 
nothing. I returned to the house, 
and after a conference with Mrs. 
Carter, she suddenly remembered 
what I had quite forgotten, my 
horse. She lighted me to the stables 
immediately, but we were then too 
late. Both horses were gone.” 
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“Do you know your horse so as 
to be able to identify him ?” 

“Among a thousand.” 

“Be pleased to accompany Ser- 
geant Mullens.” 

Walter did so, and returned in ten 
minutes leading the animal. 

“ That will do, Mr. Dunbar.” 

Walter bowed, fell back, and took 
a seat upon a boulder, while the 
Sergeant led the horse away. 

“ Where’s Corporal Harris ?” 

* Here, sir.” ° 

“You brought in the horse this 
morning, which Mr. Dunbar says 
was stolen from him last night?” 

“T did, sir.” 

“Ts the horse the same ?” 

“The very same, sir.” 

‘How did he come into your pos- 
session ?” 

“My scout caught this prisoner, 
Red Pyatt, before daylight this 
morning. He was riding one horse 
and leading «nother ; and this other 
led horse is the-one which Mr. Dun- 
bar claims.” 

“Do you know these facts of your 
own knowledge ?” 

“T pulled him with my own hands 
off one horse, while Jim Oakes jerk- 
ed away from him the halter which 
had the other.” 

“ Where’s Oakes ?” 

He was brought forward and con- 
firmed the testimony. 

“That is enough. Lieutenant, 
you will see that Mr. Dunbar has his 
horse restored to him; find him a 
saddle and bridle, if you have them 
to spare, and when he is ready to 
depart, give him conduct beyond our 
line of piekets.” 

Turnivg to Walter, he then said : 

“You will be quite free to depart, 
Mr. Dunbar, as soon as you think 
proper, and perhaps it will be pru- 
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dent that you should do so before 
we move. Before midnight, we shall 
ourselves be gone.” 

At this moment Walter looked to- 
wards the prisoner, and caught a 
look from him so pitful, that he 
could not forbear saying to the Cap- 
tain, in low tones: 

“May I ask, Captain, if this pro- 
ceeding will affect the life of this 
man ?” 

It was with a grave aspect and 
cold accent that he replied : 

“Tt certainly will!” 

“ Horse-stealing ?” 

“Is with us not merely a felony, 
but a peculiar crime, from the great 
value of the horse in this country, 
the facility with which he is stolen, 
and the great frequency of the of- 
fence. This fellow has long since 
proved himself a master in the busi- 
ness.” 

“ And yet, Captain, if this penalty 
be consequent on the wrong done 
to me—” 

* Feel no concern, Mr. Dunbar, on 
this score. Had the case concerned 
your affair only, his punishment 
would have been light, if a first of- 
fence only; but horse-stealing is 
the very least of his crimes. He 
has been duly convicted by'his peers 
and neighbors, before your presence 
was invited, of burglary, arson, and 
murder. He is one of the most no- 
torious of all the outlaws that for 
years have infested our country. He 
is already judged.” 

“ And doomed ?” 

* And doomed!” 

Walter could not trust himself 
with another glance at the misera- 
ble criminal, and turned away. Cap- 
tain Garter, meanwhile, made a sin- 
gle motion of his hand, and the 
Rangers grounded their rifles simul- 
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taneously, the butts coming heavily 
to the ground. At the sound, the 
felon started, looked wildly about 
him, and suddenly cried out to Wal- 
ter : 

“Oh! Mr. Dunbar, ef that’s your 
name, pray to the Captain for me! 
"Twas only your horse, you know, 
andI might have killed you, you 
know, when you was sleeping.” 

“Come!” said the Captain quiet- 
ly, laying his hand on Walter’s 
shoulder, and leading him away 
from the scene. As he went, the 
miserable wretch cried out : 

“ He won’t speak for me a single 
word. Oh, Lord! Oh, Lord!” 

Captain Carter never turned, or 
suffered Walter to turn, but led him 
off upon the track by which he had 
descended from the hill where stood 
his quarters. When they were mid- 
way up the hill, a horrid shriek 
burst from the valley, and looking 
back with a shudder, Walter beheld 
a man struggling with several others, 
in frantic efforts to escape from their 
clutches, while shriek after shriek 
made the hills ring with echoes that 
told of the agonizing terrors of a 
weak and desperate heart, without 
hope, and in the grasp of a mortal 
fate. Soon a horn was blown, and 
when next Walter ventured to look 
back upon the valley, the troopers 
could be seen in groups returning 
slowly to the camp, while pendent 
from the swinging limb of an old 
oak, there dangled a human form 
which still struggled feebly in the 
air, in the last dread agonies of 
death. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE FATES STILL AT WORK. 


A faint sickness seized upon the 
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heart of Walter Dunbar, as he turn- 
ed from the miserable spectacle, 
and followed his companion up the 
ascent, and into the sylvan tent of 
the latter. Here, still sick with 
what he had seen, he took his seat 
upon the rushes, and the Captain 
somewhat abruptly said to him: 

“ And now, Mr. Dunbar, that you 
have been so fortunate as to reco- 
ver your horse, I would counsel you 
to proceed at once upon your jour- 
ney. You cannot remain with us. 
Our duty and the prospect before 
us forbid that you should do so. 
If I understand it rightly, you are 
not one of us, and it is not so clear 
that you are not one of those who 
are opposed to us. But I do not 
wish to learn your secrets, and I 
take for granted that, whatever 
steps you may take, and into what- 
soever company you may happen to 
fall, you will respect ours, and say 
not one syllable of what you have 
seen.” , 

Walter very promptly gave the 
assurance desired. 

“T have,” continued the Captain, 
“so far as I know, fulfilled all the 
promises that my mother was pleas- 
ed to make for me. You may be 
sure that she will fulfill all her 
own. Your gold is in safe hands 
whenever you shall be pleased to 
call for it. Let me beg that you 
will do so as soon as you can. It 
will be a danger to her, as it isa 
temptation to others. I must now 
leave you. Lieutenant Sandys will 
accompany you on your way be- 
yond our outposts. God be with 
you, sir, in mercy.” 

And, hardly waiting for the warm 
thanks of Walter, the Captain pass- 
ed out of the tent. Scarcely had 
he done so when Lieutenant San- 
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dys entered, followed by one whose 
appearance aroused a variety of emo- 
tions in the bosom of Walter. This 
was no other than the dashing 
stranger who had made his appear- 
ance beside him at the branch, shar- 
ed his bread and meat so frankly, 
and subsequently disappeared in a 
manner so mysterious as to awaken 
in the bosom of Walter the most 
lively concern in respect to his 
fate. 

He darted towards him eagerly 
with extended hand, and a warm 
expression of recognition. But, to 
his equal surprise and mortification, 
the other neither gave his hand, 
nor exhibited any such eagerness as 
his own. He accordingly drew him- 
self up with hauteur, bowed his 
head, and looked calmly upon the 
new comer. 

“We must be upon no terms, Mr. 
Dunbar,” said the latter, “as long 
as we do not know where you are. 
You have not chosen your fate, and 
the fates are never single. There 
are always two in conflict, foil and 
counterfoil, and they never suffer 
any mortal to play between them. 
What I say to you now is dictated 
by a kindly feeling. I have such 
knowledge of you and your situa- 


tion, that I must presume to coun- . 


sel. Until you'can decide with 
which fate to grapple, in hearty, 
hardy, enduring and resolute con- 
flict, go back upon your course. 
Go not forward. If you do, you 
rush upon an adverse fate, and the 
consequences maybe ruin. Let me 
speak more plainly. Within three 
hours from this point you will meet 
with the forces of the crown, under 
the lead of Fletchall, Brown and 
others. Within the next twenty- 
four hours they will probably be in 
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conflict with the forces of the pa- 
triots, under General Richardson. 
How will these things affect you?” 

“T have despatches to some of 
these very persons—to Col. Fletch- 
all, Robert Cunningham, Pearis, 
Kirkland and others.” 

“Kirkland is fled, Fletchall and 
Browne are at loggerheads, and it 
is doubtful if the loyal militia do 
not disband before fighting. But, 
are you sure of the nature of your 
despatches? You think them of 
value. Open them, and see.” 

“Never, sir! The letters are 
from my father. They are sacred.” 

“ And their purport ?” 

*T know not, but I am assured 
of their importance.” 

“And they are valueless! Their 
sole object is to send you away from 
the supposed influence of Martin 
Joscelyn upon you, to the control 
of those leaders who, like your fa- 
ther, are devoted to the crown. I 
assert this without fear of contra- 
diction. Open, read them, and you 
will see for yourself.” 

* That, sir, I cannot do, as a man 
of honor.” 

“You are not dealing with men 
of honor, Walter Dunbar.” 

“My father, sir.” 

“Your father is an honorable 
man, but obstinate, wrong-headed, 
and under the influence of some of 
the vilest scoundrels under the sun. 
He has lately harbored in his dwell- 
ing one of the most venomous ser- 
pents that ever lay in coil upon hu- 


‘man hearth.” 


“ Who ?—Alison ?” 

“T see you know; you suspect, if 
you do not know. It is fair in war, 
in such times as these, that you see 
that you do not carry your fate in 
your own wallet. Read your letters, 








and they will tell you that you are 
used simply as a puppet; your vene- 
ration for your father being made 
use of to neutralize all your own 
properties of manhood.” 

“You speak without circumlocu- 
tion, sir.” 

“The only way, in a season like 
the present, and when we would 
serve or save a friend. Read your 
letters, and you willrather burn than 
deliver them. Proceed with them, 
blinded as you are, and you rush 
upon your fate !” 

“Be it so! But I must go for- 
ward. Delusive as these letters 
may be, I have pledged myself to 
deliver them; and I will do so, 
though the fate shall take me by 
the throat a moment after!” 

**Well!—well! You are warned. 
I would save you from yourself.” 

“Who are you, sir, who know 
me and mine so well ?” 

“You are slow, Walter Dunbar, 
in a voyage of discovery. I fancied 
that I had given you a sufficient 
key-note already, which would carry 
you back some ten years or more. 
I can only repeat it, and leave you 
to con its meaning, and take coun- 
sel from its warning, ‘Never let 
foe or fate get the first clip at 
you ? ” 

“Ah! I know you now—Ned 
Melton, my friend! ——” 

But the party spoken to had 
gone, and Lieutenant Sandys, en- 
tering and interposing at the mo- 
ment, warned Walter that his horse, 
properly equipped, was ready for 
him in the valley, while he, Sandys, 
was prepared to accompany him to 
the outposts. Walter recognized 
this communication as in the na- 
ture of an order, and, with an in- 
voluntary sigh, looking curiously 
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around him as he went, he followed 
his guide and escort to the valley, 
and was finally conducted to the 
outposts of the troopers. 

When alone, riding forward slow- 
ly, he said to himself: 

“So Ned Melton turns up at 
last! How could I have forgotten 
him? Yet how changed! And 
where can he have hidden himself 
all this while? Verily, I should 
have remembered the significant 
warning, ‘Never let the enemy get 
the first clip at you!’ He said that 
when John Cummings gave me my 
first threshing at school, bunging 
up my eyes at the very first clip, 
and before I was quite certain that 
we should fight at all!” 

We need not pursue these mus- 
ings, which brought up a whole 
volume of school-boy recollections, 
making Walter forgetful of his steed 
and road, until suddenly and rough- 
ly awakened from his dreaming 
mood, by finding himself arrested 
by a squad of militia men. By 
these he was hurried off to the camp 
of the loyalists which was just at 
hand. 

Here, on the slope of a gentle 
eminence, he found himself in the 
presence of a formidable array. 
The leaders of the loyalists were 
mostly present. Filetchall, Browne, 
Pearis, McLaurin, Cunningham and 
others, all on horseback, and in an 
irregular circle, appeared to be en- 
gaged in some serious conference. 
Colonel Browne was the most con- 
spicuous figure in this group. But 
he had undergone an extreme and 
curious change from the person he 
displayed when we last met him. 
He was no longer the tared and 
feathered, matted, squalid and ut- 
terly disfigured savage, which he 
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then appeared. ll traces of his 
cruel punishment, inflicted by the 
patriots, had been removed from 
his person, and, instead of the rag- 
ged and filthy fugitive, he was now 
habited in the rich uniform of a 
British Colonel, as fine as feathers 
and scarlet, gold lace and chapeau 
bras could make him. His uniform, 
sent him from Charleston by Lord 
Wm. Campbell, was well designed 
to impose upon the senses of the 
ignorant backwoodsmen; and he 
had his vanities. He was not in- 
sensible, seemingly, of the fine show 
he made, in wonderful contrast with 
the simple gray hunting-shirts of 
allaround him. His air and man- 
ner betrayed to all eyes the con- 
sciousness of power. His tones 
were loud and arrogant, and he 
faced the sullen countenances of 
Fletchall and others, of the rangers, 
with a look of haughty superiority, 
which, it was evident, had already 
given great offence to all parties, es- 
pecially outraging the claims of 
others, who, from their local influ- 
ence, believed, and with reason, 
that they should outrank him. 

And so, indeed, Colonel Fletchall 
did. But Browne possessed a will 
such as Fletchall did not bring to 
the support of his authority; and 
he looked on, and listened, with the 
gorge rising momently as he heard 
the other, in language which as- 
sumed the whole command for 
himself, while tone, look and man- 
ner declared equally his scorn and 
contempt for most of his associ- 
ates. 

To the great surprise of Walter, 
who had been kept on the outer 
edge of the circle, still a prisoner, 
he beheld, in front of Brown, no 
less a person than Stephen Joscelyn, 
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a single glance at whom sufficed to 
awaken in his bosom a throng of 
bitter memories. 

Stephen, accompanied by another 
Captain, of Hammond’s command, 
was present in the character of a 
Commissioner to treat for a pacifi- 
cation. He was sent to demand the 
surrender and disbandment of the 
“Loyalists,” under penalty of being 
held to answer to the State authori- 
ties, as public enemies and traitors. 
He had already fulfilled his mission, 
and made the demand in terms 
equally proper and impressive. He 
had just finished speaking as Walter 
appeared upon the scene. 

It was then that Fletchall ap- 
proached Brown, and said to him in 
low tones : 

“We should assemble in council 
to consider these terms.” 

“In council!” replied Brown, 
scornfu'ly, “and why in council? 
Am TI not here, in the King’s com- 
mission? DoI not know what are 
the counsels of his majesty’s repre- 
sentatives? We need no council, 
sir, nor counsel. My counsel lies in 
my sword.” 

Then, as Fletchall sullenly fell 
back, he turned to Stephen Josce- 
lyn, and replied : 

“Go back to your masters, sir, 
and tell them I accept no terms from 
rebels to their king. Let your Dray- 
ton, and your Richardson, and your 
Williamson, your Mayson and your 
Hammond, bring on their rapscal- 
lions as soon as they please. Their 
crippled diplomat is but a fitting re- 
presentative of their crippled policy 
and party, which we shall cripple 
much more thoroughly if they only 
pluck up courage to maintain impu- 
dent language by bold actions.” 

“You might have spared your 
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personal insults to a cripple,” was 
the calm reply of Stephen, though 
his face was deeply flushed, and his 
voice slightly trembled from the ef- 
fort which he made to subdue his 
passion. “Cripple as I am,” he con- 
tinued, “if you will only face me 
when we do meet in the shock of 
battle, as bravely as you now show 
yourself in words, you will find no- 
thing of the cripple in my arm /” 
Walter’s cheeks flushed as he 
heard these words, and recalled his 
own humiliation at the school-house. 
Browne replied, scornfully : 
“What! you! You confront me! 
Ha! ha! Get hence, fellow, to your 
fellows ; and beware how you cross 
my path!” 
“Remember what I say,” retorted 
Stephen. “That I will cross your 


path, you may be assured, and, as 


God is living above us, I hope to 
make you remember the arm of the 
cripple to the latest moment of your 
life.” 

“Be gone! be gone!” was the 
only answer, as Browne wheeled his 
horse about, and confronted Fletch- 
all and the sullen group about him. 

At that moment, Walter, as a pri- 
soner, now dismounted, was brought 
forward by his captors. His sud- 
den appearance, under the circum- 
stances, was quite a surprise to Ste- 
phen, who gave him but a single 
look, and then rode off with his com- 
panion, escorted by a small squad 
of his Beech Island troopers. They 
were all sturdy fellows, and their 
bugler, a mere schoolboy, sounded 
a lively note of defiance, as they 
wound upon their way along the 
hills. 

“Whois this ?” demanded Browne, 
as Walter stood before him. Wal- 
ter answered for himself. 
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“ And what do you here?” 

“T have letters for certain persons 
from my father.” 

“ Give them to me.” 

“There are none for you.” 

“The letters, man—no fooling 
here.” 

“The letters are for Col. Fletch- 
all, Col. Cunningham, Mr. Cameron, 
Mr. Kearns, Mr. McLaurin, and 
others. There are none for you, 
sir.” 

‘Search him,” was the order. 

“Tt will not need. I see some of 
the parties present to whom they 
are addressed. Here they are.” 

The package was snatched from 
his grasp by one of the soldiers, and 
handed to Browne, who immediately 
tore wide the envelope, and was 
about to tear open one of the letters. 

“What are you about, sir?” de- 
manded Walter, in tones of indig- 
nation. “That letter is not for you. 
There is no letter for you in the 
package.” 

And as Browne proceeded, with- 
out regarding him, to open the let- 
ter, Walter sprang forward and 
grasped the packet from his uplified 
hand. In the next moment he was 
stricken to the ground by a heavy 
stroke from the butt of his horse- 
man’s pistol, which, quick as light- 
ning, Browne had drawn from his 
holster. 

“Take that, fool!” was his ejacu- 
lation, as he struck. The youth 
fell incontinently, while the blood 
streamed from his forehead. There 
was ® murmur among the officers, 
Fletchall and others now running 
forward and lifting the body from 
the earth. 

There was a call for Dr. Smyzer, 
as they took the now insensible man 
to the dwelling in the rear. Walter 
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Dunbar had again encountered with 
his fate, and had not been permitted 
to follow the counsel of his friend, 
in getting “the first clip” at his 
enemy. 


CHAPTER XXXvV. 
BEFORE THE BATTLE, 


A stormy conference succeeded 
that night among the Highland 
chieftains. Though something of 
an imbecile, Fletchall had his self- 
esteem, and this had been goaded to 
extremity by the reckless scorn and 
indifference of Browne, whose will, 
violent as powerful, conscious of 
purpose, goaded by passion, and 
capable of performance, kept no 
terms with imbecility. We have 
seen that he was aman of intense 
passions. These were not quieted 
by the possession of power, and the 
very slight resistance, more nega- 
tive than positive, which he had 
met from some of his associates, 
had made him doggedly regardless 
of their sensibilities. He answered 
their expostulations with an almost 
contemptuous heedlessness, that 
frequently disdained all answer; and 
to the murmurs—for, as yet, their 
discontent had taken no louder ut- 
terance—he replied only in the re- 
assertion of his will. 

Fletchall’s self-esteem, at the open 
outrage to which he had been sub- 
jected, in the perusal by Browne of 
a letter addressed to himself, spoke 
out, at this conference, in terms 
more than usually emphatic. Pearis 
and others, similarly treated, were 
also prepared to second him in his 
assertion of right and position. 
They made points of two matters— 
the refusal of a consuliation on the 
proposal of Drayton to treat, and 
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the opening of their letters, when 
they themselves were present, as if 
the letters had been common pro- 
perty. 

“ We should have called a council 
of war,” said Fletchall. 

“A council of war,” retorted 
Browne, “is only a cover for cow- 
ardice! In nine cases out of ten, 
the General who calls for a council 
of war, simply desires an excuse for 
not fighting. We have got to fight. 
That should be understood. There’s 
no use for any counsel, treating of 
peace, when this necessity is before 
us. We shall never be anything, or 
do anything, until we make these 
nabobs of the seaboard feel the 
weight of our arms. I have put 
my hand to the plow, and I’m not 
for turning and looking back.” 

“But we have a right to speak in 
this matter, Colonel Browne.” 

“You have a right, have you? 
I don’t see! What will you do? 
Sir, let me tell you that when the 
ship’s about to founder, the right 
lies with the brave man who is 
ready to take the helm! The storm 
is upon us, and the day of counsel 
and councils is quite gone by. I 
have taken the helm simply because 
I do not see, whatever may be your 
rights, that there is any bold sea- 
man among you, who is prepared to 
do so, and there you have my an- 
swer! Here’s the King’s commis- 
sion, and you have yours, you say, 
and yours dates some months, per- 
haps, before mine. What of that? - 
The commission don’t make the 
man! Well, I’m here, and I am 
prepared with the manhood as well 
as the commission. Show me your 
better titles. If, with fifteen hun- 
dred men in hand, you will go for- 
ward against the thousand that 























Richardson leads against you, and 
they have no more ; if you will lead 
to-morrow and make fight, why you 
shall command ; but if you tempor- 
ize and treat, and call for councils 
of war, which are generally pacific 
enough for a Quaker meeting, I tell 
you, I will take the he'm, and guide 
the vessel. Here you have it! I 
see enough to know that we are all 
swamped unless somebody is pre- 
pared to lead, and unless that lead 
means fight! Once for all, gentle- 
men, I mean to fight, and in order 
that you should do so, I mean to 
lead. You have my answer on this 
head, and my resolution! As for 
this boy of Dunbar’s, and your let- 
ters, let me say that the boy is a 
blockhead, of no use to us or to 
anybody else! I’ve seen him tried. 
He’s a milk-sop, who stops to weigh 
scruples with the storm upon his 
very shoulders. If you could take 
the pluck of the old man, his father, 
and drive it into his brain—vwell, 
along with what he’s got there,—we 
might do something with him. The 
letters were nothing of value ; but, 
even if they were, a commander 
takes leave to read all letters, if he 
pleases, which falls into his hands. 
This is the law of war, and while I 
am in command, no letters shall 
pass me, to any person in this or 
any camp of mine, which I shall not 
examine if I please. It may be that 
our security shall depend upon it. 
We are not so sure, gentlemen”— 
shaking his head significantly— 
“that every man here is sound of 
heart, within the beat of our ene- 
my’s drum! Here, you have had 
an instance which you ought to re- 
member. Where’s Moses Kirkland? 
With his fifteen hundred men, he 
might be, this day, in possession of 
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Augusta ; yet, at the very moment 
when he should strike his blow, he 
abandons his troops in a panic, and 
clears out to the seaboard !|—takes 
to his heels, like the braggart that 
he is, and turns tail at the first 
sound of the trumpet. An4 are we, 
and shall I, risk the King’s cause, 
which is our own cause, upon 
doubtful things like him? No, gen- 
tlemen, I am in command here now; 
my hand is on the helm, and I don’t 
mean to deliver it into other hands 
until Isee the good ship of State 
in safety—” 

“Or see it wrecked !” said Fletch- 
all. 

“Or see it wrecked!” was the 
cool reply. “Wrecked it will be, if 
left to such hands as have been 
managing before! We incur no 
greater danger in fighting than in 
running the vessel upon the rocks. 
I will be answerable for what I do, 
and I beg you to understand that, 
come what will, we fight the rebels 
to-morrow. The King’s standard 
must not be spread abroad in vain, 
or asa mockery. Be you but men, 
and do your duty like men, and we 
shall whip these rapscallions before 
noon to-morrow! Ours is the 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon! 
and I stake my life upon it!” 
And he finished his speech by quaf- 
fing deeply from a stoup of Jamaica;. 
turned upon his heel, and disap- 
peared from the dissatisfied assem- 
bly, without further question or re- 
ply. He was accompanied only by 
Colonel Cunningham, who sought, 
but vainly, to make him under- 
stand that conciliation was an act 
not to be undervalued in the pre- 
sent condition of affairs; but he 
pleaded in vain. 

“Tt is useless, Cunningham, to 
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hope for anything from this people 
till you have made them fight! That 
done, that beginning once made, 
and they fully committed to the 
cause, they will feel the rope about 
their necks, and use the sword free- 
ly to escape the gallows! They 
must fight, they shall fight to-mor- 
row, if Richardson brings his fel- 
lows up to the scratch ; and if not, 
we shall hunt them down, till every 
fox has taken to his hole!” 

With the next day’s dawning, 
Cunningham roused up Browne, 
whose potations of the night had 
made him particularly drowsy. 

* Well, what’s it now ?” 

“Tt is as I feared,” answered Cun- 
ningham; “ they are gone !|—Fletch- 
all, Pearis, and the rest—carrying 
with them both the regiments, at 
least a thousand men! The scouts 
are coming in with the report that 
Richardson is marching down upon 
us, hardly two miles off, and we 
have but four hundred foot soldiers 
left, and less than two hundred 
horse.” 

“The miserable dastards! But 
thick grass is easier cut than thin. 
We shall fight, nevertheless. He 
who shows best front, and holds on 
the longest, is sure to win!” 

He had risen, looking wild and 
haggard, and, for a moment, seem- 
ed to hesitate ; then he plunged his 
head into a bucket of cold water, 
gave it several immersions, and rose 
from it, shaking it as a water-dog 
after swimming. He hurriedly 
dressed himself in his grand uni- 
form, strapped on sword and sash, 
and his horse, by Cunningham’s 
orders, was already in harness at 
the door. Catching up his holsters, 
he was soon in saddle, and proceed- 
ing as coolly and promptly to put 
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the troops in order of battle, as if 
nothing had happened to disturb 
his equanimity or lessen his confi- 
dence in his strength and fortunes. 
Cunningham, who acted as his 
chief Lieutenant, and had command 
of his cavalry, had already set the 
men in order according to previous 
arrangements, and the two rode 
forth together to the front. There 
was ® savage buoyancy about 
Browne, glaring in his eyes, and 
showing itself in voice and action, 


‘ as if his spirit rose in due degree 


with the diminished chances in his 
hands. 

“Now shall you see, this day,” 
said he, “ what may be done by men, 
however few, whose hearts have the 
proper pluck, and whom a proper 
pluck conducts to action. Numbers 
do not constitute an army. It is in 
the will of the Captain who com- 
mands, and the readiness of those 
he leads to surrender themselves 
blindly to the direction of that Cap- 
tain’s will. I shall set my teeth 
firmly, and those who see will set 
theirs, unconsciously, and go for- 
ward as I show them. These raw 
militiamen of Richardson will hard- 
ly stand a good charge of your ca- 
valry. We shall need to rely upon 
them. We must use our foot sol- 
diers as skirmishers. All the passes 
have been occupied ?” 

“All but the rear. Fietchall has 
drawn off every man from that quar- 
ter.” 

“We shall hardly be assailed in 
that direction.” 

“T don’t know that! There was 
a report last evening of a company 
of rebel rangers coming up from be- 
low.” 

“Well, we must look sharp about 


us. 
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“The further report now is, that 
Richardson’s force will be fully two 
thousand men, and one-third of 
them horse.” 

“Nonsense! Hardly one thou- 
sand, asI know. Drayton had but 
one hundred and twenty-five all told, 
when first he pushed Fletchall from 
his quarters below.” 

“ Besides four swivels and eighty 
horse from the Savannah river.” 

“The swivels scared Fletchall.” 

“But they have had large increase 
swelling their strength, and I ap- 
prehend that our former estimates 
will scarcely do justice to their pre- 
sent numbers, which have had 
large accessions from the sea-board. 
Richardson has been joined by 
Thompson, with his rangers from 
Orangeburg and the Santee coun- 
try. This we know from a person 
brought in last night. The intelli- 
gence is certain.” 

“Well, well, your present esti- 
mate?” 

“Would make them quite two 
thousand men.” 

“Impossible! impossible! But 
whether two thousand or twenty 
thousand, matters nothing. We 
must fight. Show them a bold front, 
and these sea-coast nabobs will be 
apt to show their heels. They will 
hardly stand a second fire.” 

Cunningham shook his head, 
doubtingly. 

“At all events, Cunningham, we 
know what’s to be done. The duty 
is before us—let us about it like men, 
and you need not fear what will hap- 

en.” 

A busy two hours passed, but the 
revolutionary troops did not yet 
appear. Meanwhile, Browne and 
Cunningham reviewed all the 
ground, chose the most elevated 
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ridges for their defence, sent out 
scouts and videttes, placed sentinels, 
and, out of the small force left them, 
detached small squads for covering 
the nearest passes, some of which 
had been left entirely uncovered by 
the withdrawal of Fletchall’s and 
Pearis’s regiments. This done, and 
all precautions taken, Browne seem- 
ed to abandon himself to a leisurely 
and composed calculation of his re- 
sources, and the chances of his situ- 
ation. He quaffed his Jamaica, 
meanwhile, without a scruple ; and 
in his deportment exhibited that sa- 
vage riancy of the Hun, rioting, as 
it were, in the suggestive fancies of 
the rapturous strife before him. He 
was @ savage, a brute, in many res- 
pects, ferocious and cruel ; but cool 
even in his most fiery moods of pas- 
sion, and capable of an audacity 
that seemed very like the efforts of 
despair, even at the moment while 
his eye took in, all the aspects of the 
field, and his mind revolved quietly 
all the advantages or the dangers of 
its every position. He said to Cun- 
ningham, with a fiendish smile play- 
ing upon his face, as he passed the 
sides of his sabre over a grindstone: 
“Always see, Cunningham, that 
your sabre has the teeth to bite. 
Men who carry dull sabres into the 
fight, do not calculate to use them. 
The Turks knew better, and were 
the most brilliant cavalry in the 
world. Now, if you could but slice 
off a man’s head, sheer at a blow, 
and send it spinning across the field, 
it would do more to strike a panic 
into his followers, than any solid 
charge which you could make, stir- 
rup to stirrup, with your masses. 
Sharpen your sabre, Cunningham— 
give it teeth to bite shrewdly.” 
Then, after a moment— 
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“Did you note that crippled fel- 
low yesterday—that Commissioner 
from Drayton—and see how he de- 
fied me? That fellow will fight, 
cripple as he is. He has it in him. 
His eye met mine with as cold and 
brave a stare as I ever beheld in 
eye of man. I shall meethim. He 
will certainly keep his word, and 
meet me if he can. I am whetting 
my sabre especially for him, and if 
we do but come to close quarters—” 

He finished the sentence by a 
whisk of the blade above his head. 

‘That we shall come to close quar- 
ters, I nothing doubt. It will be 
pretty much a hand to hand fight, 
if any. That’s what Iwant. Irely 
upon your troopers, Cunningham ; 
for, look you, if your reports be 
true, our game will be to choose the 
best pathway for cutting our way 
through them. Our foot will open 
the play as skirmishers. The hills 
afford here a sufficient cover for ri- 
flemen, and to command all the ap- 
proaches.” 

“In front and on the right ; but 
I somehow fear from left to rear. 
This delay—it is now ten o’clock— 
and they do not yet come on. They 
wait, I apprehend, in their main as- 
sault, until their detachments shall 
sufficiently work round us, and we 
have no troops to cover all the points 
of the compass.” 

“ Apprehend nothing. We areas 
ready and as well prepared as we 
can be. You know my plans. By 
the way, what became of that youn- 
ker, Dunbar ?” 

“He was left in Fletchall’s hands, 
who has doubtless carried him off. 
They carried the surgeon off with 
him. You hit him a hard blow.” 

“Yes ; my hand is rather a heavy 
one when I am angry. Why the 
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devil did the blockhead oppose me?” 

“T am rather sorry for it. The 
father is a true friend of ours—a 
loyal subject, and brave.” 

“Yes ; had the son the pluck of 
his father, and his principles, he 
would do us good service. But he 
is good for nothing. He was a pet 
boy, and was never weaned. He is 
stilla milksop. Hark! Who comes?” 

“From the front—the pickets are 
driven in.” 

The two men were on horseback 
immediately. Random shots were 
heard approaching, and trooper af- 
ter trooper appeared, dashing into 
camp at full gallop. © 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE BATTLE. 


‘Well, Purvis, what report ?” 

* Three thousand, sir, at least.” - 

“Three thousand what?” 

“Troops, sir!” — 

“Pshaw! man; you’re dreaming.” 

“It’s with eyes open, then, sir. I 
saw them from the hill. They’re 
marching in three separate bodies, 
and not less than a thousand in 
each. They’ve got artillery.” 

“ Artillery, ah! And what’s ar- 
tillery? There are some lumber- 
ing things, called cannon, on cart- 
wheels; and, by putting powder 
into cannon, and applying a match, 
there’s a noise—a bellowing across 
the hills, that troubles nothing but 
the ears. Don’t take in a fright 
through your ears, Purvis! I won- 
der what the devil mischief their 
cannon can do among these hills. 
You may laugh at the cannon, Pur- 
vis |” ; 

“T think they’re trying to sur- 
round us, sir.” 


“Very likely. That means com- 
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ing upon us front, flank and rear! 
eh? But don’t let even that trou- 
ble you, Purvis. Get back to your 
company now, and remember that 
I am to see you out of these plea- 
sant surroundings. Don’t listen to 
the cannon, Purvis. It hits none 
but the fool who listens. Away 
now, and think of nothing but to 
follow as I lead!” 

And so Browne dismissed Ser- 
geant Purvis to his squad; and so 
he dismissed a dozen others to their 
several stations, himself moving to 
all points in turn, and letting him- 
self be heard, as well as seen, and 
always with a scornful sort of levity 
in his speech, that seemed to mock 
at every suggestion of danger. 

The apprehensions of Cunning- 
ham, confirmed in a measure by the 
report of Sergeant Purvis, were 
soon realized: Detachments of the 
revolutionists had worked their 
way equally to flank and rear of 
Browne’s position, while the main 
body came on in front. 

From the defiles the firing, at 


first scattering, becawe fast and. 


furious. Soon the small bodies of 
Browne’s men, occupying the passes, 
were driven in, fighting as they 
gave ground, with resolute courage, 
and only overborne by numbers. 
Anon, a random fire was opened in 
the rear, which found correspond- 
ing echoes from the flanks, and 
Browne discovered fully that he 
was in a net. His foot soldiers 
gradually came dropping in from 
the heights, bearing occasionally a 
comrade upon their shoulders. 
Their places were supplied by new 
bodies from the slender reserve 
which Browne had kept in the back 
ground; but it was very soon evi- 
dent that this resource would be 
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quickly exhausted. The troops of 
the patriots were everywhere rising 
to the heights, and pressing back 
the small bodies whom they encoun- 
tered. Already a considerable col- 
umn had crossed one of the seve- 
ral ridges in front, and they, seem- 
ing to hesitate, were supposed to 
do so, simply to mass themselves 
more effectually before making their 
charge down into fhe area, which 
had been occupied as the camp of 
Browne. The latter observed all 
the signs around him, and his eye 
continued calmly to take in the as- 
pects and events with which he had 
to contend. He was never more 
cool, resolute or inflexible of pur- 
pose than at the present moment. 
Cunningham rode up to him at this 
juncture. 

“Should I not charge them at 
once, before they are massed for the 
advance ?” 

“Not yet!—not yet! We must 
spare your troopers as much as pos- 
sibie for the final effort. Mean- 
while, see that our rifles keep up a 
brisk fire upon the body on yonder 
ridge, thinning out the epaulettes 
as fast as possible. We must do all 
the mischief we can before making 
our final dash.” 

A trooper now rode up. 

“Captain Bergman is killed, sir, 
and his men are falling back. Lieu- 
tenant Cox begs that you'll send 
him some help. The rebels are ris- 
ing over the ‘Red Hill’ now.” 

* What numbers ?” 

“I reckon about three hundred, 
mostly foot soldiers, but I saw, just 
as I rode off, a troop of cavalry 
coming out of the ‘scrubby oak 
thicket,’ and making towards the 
‘Rocky Hollow.’ ” 


“Hal Cunningham! You must 
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see to that quickly. It is by that 
path that they can most easily gain 
our rear, and cut us off from all re- 
treat. Take a sufficient squadron 
of your troopers, and meet them 
before they reach the ‘ Hollow.’ 
How many troopers did you see, 
Phillips?” 

“There might have been fifty or 
sixty, sir.” 


“Good! Leave me fifty or sixty 


of your fellows, Cunningham, and 
Take what you 


take the rest. 
please.” 
Cunningham dashed off for the 
threatened quarter, leading some 
seventy-five of his cavalry. 
Meanwhile, the forces of Richard- 
son appeared, crowning the hills on 
several sides, and, from their eleva- 
tions, using their rifles with con- 
siderable effect. | Browne’s skir- 
mishers, among the hills, and under 
cover of rocks and trees, still kept 
up their fire; but, as both parties 
fought in Indian fashion, either 
squat upon the ground, or from be- 
hind some shelter, whether of trees 
or rocks, the casualties were not 
great on either side. Browne knew 
that the grand issue would only 
take place after the assailants should 
be massed for a charge, seeking, by 
mere pressure of numbers, to force 
their way into the encampment. 
Suddenly, a wild yell was sent up 
from the whole line of Richardson’s 
army, in front and along the flanks. 
Simultaneously, a merry blast of 
bugles blazed out from the rear, 
and, looking around him, Browne 
saw the squadrons of Cunninvham 
in full retreat, down from the 
“Stony Hollow,” with a strong 
corps of the assailing cavalry fol- 
lowing close at their heels. He had 
been overpowered, but fought with 
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a Parthean skill and spirit even as 
he fled, turning ever and anon upon 
his enemy, and showing a fearless 
front. 

Browne’s trumpets sounded for 
the rally. He now drew his sabre, 
and put himself at the head of his 
remaining cavalry. 

It was time to do so, for the as- 
sailants were now pressing down 
from the heights, on three sides, 
driving his skirmishers before them. 
These, it was soon seen, were no 
longer to be rallied. Driven in sev- 
eral quarters, scattered in several 
directions, each sought his several 
shelter, and possibly, from heights 
and hollows tolerably secure, they 
looked down upon the conflict in 
which they were no longer willing 
or able to share. The rest of the 
battle remained to the cavalry. 

The squadron of Hammond was 
in full pursuit of Cunningham, when 
Browne, at the head of the jorce left 
with him, rushed desperately to the 
rescue. He darted between the 
pursuers and the pursued, the latter 
massing themselves as fast as possi- 
ble in his rear, while he opposed a 
sturdy and well set column to the 
attack. 

In an instant, the two opposing 
forces were in collision, and a pell- 
mell conflict ensued. Suddenly, and 
when the conflict was at its wildest, 
Browne found himself confronted by 
Stephen Joscelyn. 

“Ah! ha! my brave fellow, you 
are’ there!” shouted the former, as 
with sabre whirled in air, he rode 
down upon him. 

“T am in your path, and will 
cross it!” answered Stephen. 

The stroke of Browne's sabre was 
delivered with all the weight of his 
arm. It was handsomely parried, 
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and the two steeds came together ; 
when, instead of smiting with his 
_ steel, Stephen, throwing back the 
blade of his weapon, smote Brown 
with the iron hilt of the sabre 
heavily in the mouth, and hurled 
him from his horse. Rising in his 
stirrup, on his sound leg, he was 
about to give him point as he lay 
upon the ground, when a bullet 
from Cunningham’s pistol passed 
through the brain of his horse, and 
the beast staggered forward and 
fell ; not, however, before Stephen 
had succeeded in extricating his feet 
from the stirrups and sliding safely 
to the earth. 

In an other moment, Cunning- 
ham had succeeded in remounting 
Browne, and as the other, raging 
like a wild beast, was about to turn 
again upon his opponent, Cunning- 
ham seized the bridle of his horse, 
and turned his head, forcing him 
away from the melee. 

*'We have not a moment to lose,” 
said he, “if we would cut our way 
through the enemy. Our course is 
by the ‘Stony Hollow.’ The game 
is up for the day! Away! away!” 

So saying, he bade his bugles 
sound, massed his men in a brief 
space, and gave the command to 
charge! He broke through the 
scattered troopers of Hammond, al- 
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ready broken by the recent pursuit 
and attack, and, after some severe 
fighting, he succeeded in escaping 
from the net. Browne, though very 
reluctantly, submitted to his guid-— 
ance, looking behind him and send- 
ing back his curses as he rode. 

Stephen Joscelyn, provided with 
another horse, leading his Beech 
Island Troop, was quickly in pur- 
suit ; but the day’s work had becn 
already too much for horse and 
man, and our patriot partisans had 
the mortification of a chase for five 
miles, made utterly in vain. 





Here ends our present chronicle. 
We have done what we proposed at 
first—to give the opening scene in 
the grand drama of the seven years’ 
war of the Revolution in the South. 
The dramatis persone, such as yet 
remain undisposed of, are yet to 
survive for long conflicts, frequent- 
ly renewed. Of their fate, their 
fortunes, we may speak in future 
pages. That they were various and 
dubious, alternately saddened with 
defeat and exulting in triumph, the 
reader can readily conceive; but 
we trust to gratify all curiosity in 
respect to these several parties, 
when our readers shall again meet 
with us, under the auspices of the 
publisher. 


THE END. ¢ 

























































“Ts it possible he should know 
what he is, and be that he is?” 
Could we listen to a soliloquy of 
many @ man, as poor, mean, pusil- 
lanimous “ Parolles” was listened 
to; could we hear him own to him- 
self all his deception and con- 
temptible cowardice, perhaps deeper 
baseness than that of which “ Pa- 
rolles” was guilty; could we hear 
him read from his own dark soul, 
as from an open book, his sneaking 
plans, his malignant purposes, his 
mean aims, we, too, would exclaim: 
“Ts it possible he should know 
what he is, and be that he is ?” 

But the truth is, a man seldom 
knows what he is. Could he pro- 
ject himself—that is, his soul—as 
the “Spectre of the Brocken” is 
projected ; watch the postures of 
this projected image, as the moun- 
tain traveler watches the postures 
of that reflection of himself; see it 
stoop as his soul stoops, cringe as 
his soul cringes, crawl and wriggle 
and bite the dust, as his soul crawls 
and wriggles and bites the dust, see 
it throw’ itself into the fierce atti- 
tudes of anger, why the man would 
be more affrighted than ever was 
poor mountaineer at the “Spectre 
of the Brocken” And I can con- 
ceive no spectre more terrible than 
this projected image of a man’s 
self. 
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“ And whisper whence they stole those balmy spoils.”—[Milton. 


' 

Know himself! Yonder man, with 
hands so defiled with the pitch 
of covetousness, that the widow’s 
mite, or many a dollar supposed to 
drop into the treasury, sticks to the 
palm, thence to be scraped into the 
bottomless depths of his pocket, 
becoming, in truth, a sinking fund: 
“Ts it possible he should know what 
he is, and be that he is ?” 

The preacher, making stump 
speeches from the pulpit, courting 
the rich and independent of his 
flock, maneuvering for place in 
the church, entering heart and 
soul into political discussion, but 
mumbling over his prayers as an 
ignorant devotee tells his beads, 
keeping from his _ broadcloath 
the dust of the highways, from his 
polished boots the mud and filth 
of the by-ways, clipping the Bible 
to suit his creed, bringing down 
Jesus Christ to the level of John 
Brown, popular, self-complacent, 
talking with mdck-humility of “our 
common humanity,” in which 
phrase, by-the-way, there is wrap- 
ped up a deal of arrogance: “our 
common humanity,” as if honoring 
humanity by classing himself under 
it; common humanity, as if human- 
ity were all he had in common with 
the masses; our common humanity 
are Patrick and Bridget, but Pom- 
pey and Cesar are “our colored 
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brethren”—“Is it possible that he 
should know what he is, and be that 
he is?” Alas! for him, the triple 
mail of self-conceit, self-love, and 
(wonderful delusion!) self-righte- 
ousness, will be but the flimsiest gos- 
samer robe against the terrible de- 
nunciations of Him who has said: 
“ Go ye into the world, and preach 
the Gospel.” 

The politician who flatters, vitu- 
perates, lies, that he may gain an 
office; and here let me say that the 
people are as much to blame as he, 
the erect man, speaking to them, 
face to face, as fellow-men, rather 
than as fellow-sinners, who hears 
him. The truth is, he- must stoop 
low if he would be heard, as the 
lion, when he roars, puts his mouth 
near the ground to make the sound 
reverberate. The politician, brib- 
ing, fawning, treating, all for a seat 
in Congress or Senate, where he 
may vote for or against the right, 
as shall best suit his own low aims; 
the politician, whose principles 
make themselves invisible, after the 
manner of a certain species of spi- 
der, by swinging themselves around 
on their web; and the web is so 
slender, that it is in danger of 
breaking, and the poor man might 
be left without any principles at all, 
unless the web by which he holds 
them is prejudice, that is stronger 
than cable itself: “Is it possible 
that he should know what he is, and 
be that he is ?” 

It is not possible. I believe that 
genuine, intentional hypocrisy is 
rare. We are so apt, in regard to 
ourselves, to “ extenuate,” and not 
to “set down aught in malice.” 
Judas, when he caught a glimpse of 
what he was, could not endure to 
be that he was—could not endure 
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to be at all. Ah! how many men, 
were they for one moment to know 
what they are, would, like him, go 


‘and hang themselves ! 


But lack of self-knowledge in 
those, is not so lamentable as its 
lack in him originally noble, whose 
natural attitude is an erect one, 
who has gradually, so gradually 
that he is hardly aware of it, stoop- 
ed to deceit, sensuality, baseness of 
any kind: “Is it possible that he 
should know what he is?” Noble 
by nature, yet losing gradually the 
divine image, in a gradual transi- 
tion from good to evil, step by step 
leaving the ranks of the true-heart- 
ed, those with whom he has stood 
abreast, being but the foremost of 
the long line extending into the 
misty distance of the first ages, 
where they loom up demigods, 
leaving this noble army to join 
“the raskall many, heaped to- 
gether in rude rablement;” beauty 
and symmetry enough left for a 
hint of the once complete nobility, 
like the exquisite statue termed 
“ Michael Angelo’s School,” so muti- 
lated, that it was but a suggestion 
of what it once was, limbless and 
headless; yet such a suggestion as 
to deserve its name: “Is it possible 
that he should know what he is, and 
be that he is?” 

Is it possible that any man should 
know what he is, and be that he is? 
Man, “with a mind to comprehend 
the universe”—with a heart to beat 
in unison with the heart of Deity 
itself—with an immortal soul; man, 
whose most gorgeous visions are 
but hints of the glorious realities 
that may await him, whose grandest 
sympathies are but rippling wave- 
lets on the shore at his feet, from 
which he can but guess the billows 
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of melody that may surge over his 
soul; man, who, whatever may be 
his condition, can, to an almost un-— 
limited extent, be “lord of himself,” 
and such a self: “Is it possible he 
should know what he. is, and be 
that he is ?” 


** Self-love, my liege, is not so vile a sin 

As self-neglecting.” 

What is this self? Were there 
no looking glasses, no limpid lakes, 
no quiet, dimpled nooks in brooks, 
to mirror the face, how intolerable 
would be one’s longing to know 
“what manner of man he is;” he 
could see but the dim outlines of his 
features in his shadow on the wall. 
I have this longing to see, with my 
spirit’s eye, my own spirit, myself. 
All the images of this self, of which 
I can catch occasional glimpses, are 
but as those changing caricatures— 
shadows on the wall. What is this 
self, that I so love, that I make the 
whole world tributary to it? From 
the Spice Islands, that lie dim on 
the horizon, just on the verge of a 
past eternity, tribute is brought to 
myself. Yes, for me, every poet has 
gathered, from blind old Homer to 
blind old Milton, and on down to 
Mrs. Browning and Tennyson, 
every philosopher, from 
** Plato, the wise, to large browed Verulam, 

The first of those who know,” 
has collected gems forme. Hasmy 
food been seasoned by the pungent 
spices, or has there been a bitter 
taste in my mouth, that has spoiled 
it all? Has this self been enriched 
by all the rare gems, or have they 
melted into it, as Cleopatra’s pearl 
into the acid, enriching it not? 
What is this self that I muffle in 
from cold, and encase in mail from 
injury, that Iso love? It is to me 
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the mystery of mysteries. Here we 
are, down in the depths of an ocean 
of mystery, the roar of which would 
madden us, had it not always sound- 
ed in our ears, so that we do not no- 
tice it. But there is a clear upper 
world whence the mystery can be 
examined, deep-sea soundings taken ; 
perhaps this self will be mirrored 
there. 

But why should I love this self? 
What little I know of it is not so 
very loveable ; it is low in its aims ; 
groveling, ungenerous, eagerly 
drinking in the “rain of the sweet 
heavens,” exhaling but little toward 
them; receiving much from the 
whole world, giving but the widow’s 
mite in return ; this little, narrow, 
contracted self, why should I love 
it? I should love it for its glorious 
possibilities ; it was fashioned after 
a stupendously sublime model, and 
has been endowed with a capacity 
to take in the universe, and not be 
satisfied. It is now earthly, gross, 
so that one might think that only 
gross food could penetrate to its 
taste ; but it has a palate for the 
food and drink of the gods, and not 
all the coarse meats devoured, and 
washed down even with Usquebaugh, 
can so dull the nerves of taste that 
they will not thrill to ambrosia and 
nectar ; this self is refined, in spite 
of all the coarsing influences of the 
world. 

I should love myself because kin 
to loveable people. I have blood 
relations to be proud of. Whenever 
I hear of a martyr to the right, the 
kindred blood stirs in my veins ; 
whenever I meet a man who lives 
and fights for the right, though 
cheered on by no loud acclaim, I in- 
stinctively extend my hand to him, 
and recognise him as at least my 
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first-cousin. He who warms, clothes, 
and feeds the destitute, and raises 
the fallen, I call brother. The noble 
woman that with soft hand sooths 
away the head-ache, and with gen- 
tle ministrations charms away the 
heart ache, I know by the endearing 
name sister. I can appreciate, sym- 
pathize with, and love these ; they 
are kindred spirits, as well as of kin- 
dred blood, surely there must be 
something good in me, and I should 
love myself. AndI should love my- 
self because they love me; and, 
above all, because my “elder bro- 
ther” loves me, I should take care 
of anything so precious to Him as 
is my own self. 

‘¢If I be dear to some one else, 

Then I should be to myself more dear; 

Shall I not take care of all that I think, 

Even of wretched meat and drink, 


If I be dear, 
If I be dear to some one else.” 


I should love myself because my 


own closest companion. Were I to 
hate, or even be indifferent to my- 
self, the intimacy would be intolera- 
ble. Ah! what need to make this 
self an agreeable companion, to keep 
it clean, and pure-thoughted, that, 
after contact with the harsh, pro- 
fane, impure world, one’s self-com- 
munion may be sweet and elevating? 
I am taught to love my country, my 
home, my friends, my father, mother, 
sisters, brothers, the more dearly, 
the nearer the relation each bears 
to myself. What is more peculiarly 
my own, closer to me, than myself ? 
Indeed all love is founded on self- 
love, so that even too great self-love 
is not so vile a sin as self-neglecting. 

But how shall I manifest this self- 
love? How care for myself? That 
which I consider my good too often 
proves my bane; the more I culti- 
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vate myself, the more I become re- 
ceptive to misery as well as happi- 
ness. This is no idle question, for 
Iam one of God’s creatures, and 
should as such do all I can for my 
happiness. What shall I do with 
this self—how dispose of it so as to 
bring the highest good? The best 
and only safe investment I can make 
of myself is to give myself to God. 


“Man knows not how to do any- 
thing but weep, without teaching,” 
says Montaigne, from whom micht 
be extracted many a fitting apo- 
thegm. 

The first breath that we draw but 
supplies our lungs with force to 
send forth the wail—alas! too sure 
prophesy. The very smile of the 
helpless babe is said to be prompted 
by pain. Thus, in after life, we give 
expression to our heart-pain, which, 
too, is soothed after the manner of 
the infant’s stomach-ache—it is jolt- 
ed out of us. We have, by the way, 
an abundance of jolting, from the 
time we are !aid across our mother’s 
lap till the hearse rumbles us over 
the stony road to the grave-yard. 

The trials of infancy we do not 
remember, though they must have 
been great. We were pinned too 
tightly, or the pins pricked us; we 
had hunger-pains, then pains from 
overeating ; we were trotted and 
tossed, our tender cheek was chafed 
by a great rough beard, but the 
most intolerable must have been 
our agony to express ourselves, 
having no language but a cry. 
There was, however, one consola- 
tion, and, as I try to look back on 
it, it seems an all-sufficient one—the 
dear mother-bosom to lay our head 
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on, and the dear mother-voice to 
coo us to sleep. 

Then comes childhood, misnamed 
happy, when we are always doing 
something that we ought not to do; 
looking with longing at forbidden 
fruit, or dréaming a whipping for 
having partaken of it. Shakespeare 
has well typified this stage in— 
‘‘The whining school-boy, with his satchel, 

And shining morning face, creeping like 

snail, 

Unwillingly to school.” 

With morning face shining from 
the severe washing it has received. 
I am sure no ablution of after life 
can compare with it; we treat our- 
selves more tenderly ; each knows 
the thinness of his own skin. 

Then comes youth, when we have 
a world of unappropriated energy, 
a heart ripe for, love, and a head 
filled with ambitious dreams. When 
seeming lakes lie in the distance, 
while near us is but a sandy plain ; 
when we look off from some emi- 
nence, on the distant hazy moun- 
tains, on the “enchanted island” 
that sleeps on the bosom of the 
river, on the boat that glides across 
the stream, while we stand on a 
barren rock, ever discontented with 
our position. The seeming lake is 
but a mirrage; the hazy moun- 
tains are rugged and steep; the en- 
chanted island is but sand and 
scrubby willow, as you will find if 
you take a boat and row over to it ; 
you, too, will find that the boat does 
not glide over. 

All these experiences belong to 
middle age, the age of disillusion. 
In youth our evils are but those 
that are around us, while all-glo- 
rious possibilities loom up as cer- 
tainties, the hideous ones slinking 
away in the dark as goblins and 
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fabulous monsters. Not so in mid- 
dle age. Are we without present 
troubles ? of approaching ones there 
is a shadowy procession, like Ban- 
quo’s issue, that “come like shad- 
ows, so depart,” to await us, lurking 
in the future, as realities instead of 
shadows. 

There are times when life is so 
humdrum, that however constantly 
we may be employed, an intolerable 
ennui oppresses us ; when we see no 
use in anything, and it hardly seems 
worth while to live. I don’t won- 
der that we first express our opinion 
of the world inacry. Yet I have 
not touched on the deeper woe that 
afflicts, that more bitter anguish 
that wrings nearly every heart. I 
have not mentioned the pangs of 
despised love, and all the ills that 
prompted Hamlet’s questions, as to 
whether it was better “to be or not 
to be.” When I think of the array 
of evils, each one enough to madden 
the human soul; of the swarm 
of devils that “throng the air 
and darken heaven ;” of the re- 
ceptivity of the heart for sin, and 
her suite of sorrows, with remorse 
at their head, I wonder that this 
world is not one vast insane asy- 
lum. Are other worlds sad, or is 
this the only dreary one that has 
been flung into space? 

There is something sublime in a 
human being steering clear of the 
breakers and the dark, rock-bound 
coast, amid fiercer storms than ever 
wrecked an argosy, steadily holding 
the helm; and well he may, for 
the argosy’s rich merchandise can- 
not compare with his precious 
freight—a soul. Such a one can- 
not be wrecked ; the malignant pow- 
ers are compelled to acknowledge 
that 
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‘¢ His bark cannot be lost, 
Though it shall be tempest toss’d.” 


Once a mariner, in a great storm, 
said to Neptune: “O God! thou 
mayest save me if thou wilt, and if 
thou wilt, thou mayest destroy me ; 
but whether or no, I will steer my 
rudder true.” Let us steer our rud- 
der true through the tempest, not 
looking at the clouds, or maddened 
wayes, and 

*« When the shore is won at last, 
Who will count the billows past ?” 

Let us be brave, and when, in the 
path of duty, wo come to a dark 
way, roofed in from the light of 
heaven, let us walk straight through 
it, though not a star-gleam, sent 
down to us, can, by searching, find 
one chink through which to make 
its way to us, and though not a 
moon shimmer their thick dark- 
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ness. Even if we stumble and fall, 

we need not lie still and moan away 

our life, for there is always this con- 

solation— 

‘‘ Sweet is it to have done the thing one 
ought 

When fallen in darker ways.” 

A little more groping and stum- 
bling, and we reach the light at 
last. 

If we do know how to weep with- 
out teaching; that which we have 
learned, notwithstanding our many 
and severe trials, to smile will be 
our life-work yonder. 

The Hindoo priest, about to bap- 
tize an infant, says: “Little babe, 
thou enterest the world weeping, 
while all around thee smile; con- 
tinue so on to live, that thou may- 
est depart in smiles, while all 
around thee weep.” 
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THERE was once a period in the 
history of this Republic when no 
maxim was more popularly accept- 
ed, or more heartily applauded, 
than the one contained in this pro- 
position—that all governments de- 
rive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed. So justly 
odious was the opposite opinion, 
that the Federal Government has 
uniformly expressed its sympathy 
with the oppressed of all lands, who, 
in accordance with this favorite 
doctrine, have undertaken to free 
themselves from the power of arbi- 
trary and unpopular rules. 


In view, therefore, of these well. 
known precedents, we cannot for- 
bear asking why this principle—so 
strenuously urged in behalf of 
Greece, the South American re- 
publics and Mexico—should have 
been so utterly ignored, when hon- 
estly and manfully asserted by the 
southern people? And we shall pro- 
ceed without immediate reference 
to that argument, which, founded 
on one theory of the Federal Con- 
stitution, holds that, inasmuch as 
that instrument contemplated the 
formation of a perpetaal union, no 
conceivable circumstances can ever 
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justify any of the parties in with- 
drawing from it. Nor shall we re- 
sort to that other theory, which 
maintains that, as the Union was 
originally created for the benefit of 
the contracting parties, whenever it 
fails to effectuate this purpose, the 
parties damaged by such failure are 
entitled, by a natural and indefea- 
sible right, to withdraw from the 
association, because, among other 
reasons, it cannot be presumed that 
they ever intended to give an un- 
qualified consent to the exercise of 
powers which might afterwards be 
perverted to their injury and op- 
pression. Neither shall we under- 
take to inquire how far the right of 
the majority extends to bind a dis- 
senting minority, for we do not con- 
ceive that the question is at all ap- 
plicable in this connection. But, 
discarding all dogmatical reasoning, 
and assuming the ground of absolute 
right and justice, as indicated by 
those overt act principles on which 
we justified our severance from the 
British crown, we purpose to con- 
sider the subject rather as a matter 
of curious and speculative interest 
than as one of practical importance 
and utility. If, therefore, we abuse 
the privilege of free discussion in 
any of the arguments advanced, we 
do so entirely guiltless of any such 
intention, and certainly without a 
motive which could be gratified by 
such a consequence. On the con- 
trary, we claim to be a law-abiding 
citizen of the United States, and a 
sincere admirer of the Union, as 
founded and intended by our fore- 
fathers. 

Having furnished so much, we 
open our subject with this bold 
question: What equitable reasun can 
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be assigned for the action of the Fede- 
ral power in violently overthrowing 
the government of the late Confederate 
Scates, founded, as it was, on the con- 
sent of the governed, and fully an- 
swering all the purposes for which hu- 
man governments are instituted? If 
we admit that the popular will is 
ever entitled to consideration, how 
can we consistently claim that the 
united voices of eight millions of 
brave, honest and enlightened peo 

ple shall go for nothing? If we 
conscientiously believe that the po- 
pular consent is a necessary condi- 
tion of all legitimate government, 
how shall we justify the compulsory 
imposition of Federal authority on 
the southern people, and by what 
rule of computation shall we ascertain 
how many individuals a community 
must number before they shall be 
held entitled to the natural rights 
of life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness? Three millions were 
once deemed a sufficient number to 
set up a claim to these inestimable 
privileges. 

We should remember that the 
southern people are not all children 
or barbarians. On the contrary, 
they are, like other people, capable 
of exercising a will, of forming in- 
telligent judgments, and of know- 
ing wherein consist their interests 
and their happiness. They have 
been known, of their own inherent 
impulse, to act rationally, prudent- 
ly, wisely, honestly, magnanimously 
and heroically! In a word, they 
are endowed with all the attributes 
of humanity, and do not, more than 
other people, require the interposi- 
tion of a superior intelligence to 
instruct them in their interests and 
their duty. With what reason and 
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authority, therefore, will another 
undertake to speak and act for 
them ? 

Let us inquire, then, apart from 
all partial and interested considera- 
tions, whether or not the popular 
will, as declared by the action of 
the southern States in 1861, could 
be forcibly defeated and annihilat- 
ed without contravening the funda- 
mental principle of free representa- 
tive government, as recognized and 
proclaimed by the founders of the 
Republic—we mean the consent of 
the governed. Now, if this princi- 
ple is true, just and reasonable in 
some cases, it should be equally so 
in all. For, if there be any such 
thing as a general abstract princi- 
ple, it cannot be interpreted by em- 
pirical rules, without, at the same 
time, denying its truth and value as 
a general principle. If I hold it to 
be a universal and unconditional 
law, that every individual has a 
right to the enjoyment of his own 
property, I would never undertake 
to justify an act of larceny by the 
special plea of hunger, cold or other 
accidental condition. But the prin- 
ciple in question, broadly and abso- 
lutely stated, is, that all just govern- 
ment rests upon the consent of the 
governed, which is only declaring 
the right of a people to have such a 
government as they can freely and 
conscientiously consent to. But, 
since a universal moral, that is, one 
involving the ideas of right and 
wrong, can never be subject to ex- 
ceptions, it follows that, if there can 
be any circumstances in which a 
government may, with justice, forci- 
bly extend its jurisdiction over a 
self-governed and peacefully dis- 
posed community, which does not 
consent to its authority, the princi- 


ple is clearly false. But we are war- 
ranted in assuming that the princi- 
ple is true, because it has been ac- 
knowledged by all the parties here 
concerned, and if so, then unques- 
tionably any right arising under it 
was admitted along with the prin- 
ciple. Now, the people of the Unit- 
ed States admitted and confirmed 
this doctrine by their own delibe- 
rate act in throwing off the autho- 
rity of Great Britain. But when 
the southern people claimed the be- 
nefit of the right, the other States 
practically contended that it was 
not a general principle, and the 
claim was disallowed, by specially 
pleading the peculiar circumstances 
of the case. And what were these 
circumstances? Why, that the par- 
ties preferring the claim were mem- 
bers of a political union, which, be- 
ing once formed by consent, could 
never be dissolved; in other words, 
that they were already estopped, as 
by their own act, from making the 
demand. We are, therefore, natu- 
rally led to inquire what is the 
meaning of the word consent, as 
here intended? Since it is abso- 
lutely inconceivable that an act or 
state of the mind at any particular 
moment, can be rendered perma- 
nent ard unalterable, it must mean 
every free determination of the ra- 
tional will, as modified by the con- 
stantly changing circumstances of 
its situation. I may agree to some- 
thing to-day, because it coincides 
with my interest, but it does not 
follow that the consent thus given 
shall hold good to-morrow, when it 
may affect me with a positive in- 
jury. And when the object is con- 
fessedly to secure the widest possi- 
ble scope for the free exercise of the 
will—a paramount feature in the 
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theory of popular government—it 
would be preposterous to seek this 
object by making my will at one 
moment the unchangable rule for 
my whole subsequent life. It would 
be annihilating my will as to the 
particular subject, and then arguing 
my assent from my inability to dis- 
sent. But consent may be either 
express or implied, and mere pre- 
sumptions are always liable to cor- 
rection by positive evidence. Gov- 
ernment begins, ex hypothesi, by the 
express consent of the people liv- 
ing at the time, and is continued by 
the implied consent of succeeding 
generations, so long as they do 
nothing to indicate a withdrawal of 
assent. But the will is variable, and 
we have already intimated that the 
power of revocation cannot be re- 
strained without contradicting the 
essential idea of the will. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that a government, 
though founded originally on the 
express, and afterwards continued 
by the implied consent of the peo- 
ple, may nevertheless lose this fun- 
damental support by an alteration 
in the popular mind, and that thé 
principle under discussion, honest- 
ly and logically interpreted, guaran- 
tees to the people a right of rebut- 
ting the presumption of assent, by 
a new and contrary expression of 
their will, which is as much entitled 
to serve as the basis of a new gov- 
ernment as the former declaration 
was, to found the government al- 
ready existing. But we find that 
the Federal Government actually 
did not have the consent of the 
southern people in 1861, notwith- 
standing they had formerly assent- 
ed to it; yet its authority was forced 
upon them, and we leave it to be 
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answered whether the principle was 
saved or not. 

But suppose we say that the 
Union rests on stronger guarantees 
than bare consent; that it is in the 
nature of a perpetual and irrevoca- 
ble covenant, made binding by the 
highest moral obligation, by what 
authority do we term it perpetual 
and irrevocable, and ascribe it so 
high a sanction? It was the act of 
fallible men, living in another cen- 
tury, and controlled by the peculiar 
opinions and circumstances of the 
times; and to hold that this act, 
however solemn, deliberate and pro- 
per it may have been at the time 
of its execution, should be forever 
and unconditionally binding, would 
be to ignore the possibility of a 
change in the circumstances and 
interests of mankind, to renounce 
all the benefit of any improvements 
that might be made in political sci- 
ence, and to extend the force of 
lineal warranty much further than 
reason or justice will allow. If le- 
gislative bodies cannot bind their 
successors, still less can one gene- 
ration bind succeeding ones, and 
the reason is too obvious to require 
an explanation. As to the sanction 
we alluded to, the principle in ques- 
tion dispenses of itself with all idea 
of moral obligation, and by relying 
on consent, renders loyalty in its 
proper acceptation a word unused 
and inadmissible.* But the south- 





* It may ho objected that our argument, 
by admitting the libertatem quidlibet faciendi, 
would lead to the total subversion of all 
government, in making its existence de- 
pendent on the passions and caprices of 
mankind. But if our principle be true, 
we really do not see how such a conclu- 
sion can be well avoided. Fortunately, 
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ern people of 1861 did not actually 
assent to the covenant of 1789, nor, 
without resorting to a fiction, can 
we discover such a privity of rela- 
tionship between them and the ori- 
ginal founders of the government, 
as would qualify the latter to stand 
in all respects as the representatives 
of the former. On the whole, then, 
are we not warranted in assuming 
that the claim of the southern peo- 
ple to the right of self-government 
was denied on grounds totally in- 
compatible with the doctrines set 
forth in the colonial Declaration of 
Independence, and that a general 
and acknowledged principle has 
been overruled by a purely techni- 
cal argument, drawn from special 
and empirical conditions? 

But since the general principle 


has been surrendered, it may be . 


worth our while to inquire if special 
pleading be not admissible in favor 
of the southerners. Was the mo- 
tive which impelled them to seek 
their independence an ignoble or 
unreasonable one? Did their pur- 
pose actually and necessarily in- 
volve the injury of other parties? 
Did it really disturb the established 
order in the other States, or impair 
the authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment over those States that ad- 





however, for the good of humanity, ano- 
ther influence is brought to bear upon the 
wills of men—the principle of self-interest 
coupied with a vis inertiw, which so far re- 
strains the natural right of revolution as 
to render its exercise of rare and reason- 
able occurrence. Common prudence teach- 
es most emphaticaliy that governments 
‘should not be chanced for light and 
transient causes,” and history p'oves “‘that 
mankind are more willing to suffer while 
evils are sufferable, than to right them- 
selves by abolishing the forms to which 
they are accustom<d,” 
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hered to the Union? Was it really 
aggressive and destructive, and were 
the interests of liberty and human- 
ity actually endangered by it? And, 
lastly, did they not vindicate the 
justice of their claim, by exhibiting 
@rare capacity for exercising, and 
wonderful skill and courage in d-- 
fending, the rights they asserted ? 
We insist upon a candid answer. 
And what were some of the reasons 
alleged for denying the claim? We 
have already touched upon this 
point, but only partially. Not only 
technical arguments, but sentimen- 
tal apologies and remonstrances 
were offered with all the gravity 
and apparent sincerity of the most 
convincing truth and reason. At 
a time when the southerners were 
anxiously demanding their asserted 
rights with the terrible earnestness 
of men resolved even to the a!ter- 
native of death itself, the North 
would complacently sing “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” and wonder why 
it did not charm their cry to si- 
lence, or would coolly point to the 
national ensign, and exclaim: “ Ad- 
mire this, and forget your rights 
and wrongs!” Men, under such 
circumstances, have little inclina- 
tion to indulge their taste for poet- 
ry, and may be well excused if they 
fail to recognize the merits of the 
beautiful. P 

But another reason was, that it 
would be a pity to divide so great a 
nation, and thus diminish its power 
and glory. And are national power 
and glory fairly purchased at the 
expense of human happiness? It 
would be well to consider whether 
men were created to gratify the am- 
bition and vanity of rulers, or 
whether governments were insti- 
tuted for the greater happiness and 
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security of men. Surely the south- 
erners have some reason to appre- 
ciate the propriety of such a ques- 
tion. They have been constrained 
to return to a Union whose crown- 
ing merit is, that it was formed to 
promote the general welfare and 
secure the blessings of liberty to its 
founders and their posterity. But 
does the present condition of the 
southern people in the Union fur- 
nish the real motive and reason of 
their being there? Is their happi- 
ness promoted? Can they choose 
their own rulers? Have they not 
been deprived of their property not 
only without compensation and 
without- legal process, but in open 
contravention of one of the express 
terms on which the Union was origi- 
nally consented to? With what ap- 
pearance of justice, then, can they 
be forcibly restored to the Union, 
unless their right to the benefits be 
simultaneously accorded? Is there 
and legal or equitable reason why it 
should not be allowed? or has it 
really been forfeited? The North 
has certainly violated the Constitu- 
tion ; itis, at least, doubtful whether 
the South has done so or not." But 
supposing both to be guilty of 
wrongs, they can at last be but vio- 
lations of the same fundamental 
law, and neither one is competent to 
determine the penalty of the other. 
The southern States, according to 
the anti-Democratic theory of Mr. 
Webster, never had the right nor 
the power of seceding from the 
Union, and, consequently, during 
the war, the Federal authority, as 
to them, was not destroyed, but 
merely repelled and kept aloof by 
force, furnishing, in some measure, 
the example of a right without the 
possession. We shall not stop to 
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inquire whether this application of 
force was criminal or not, since that 
is purely a matter of opinion. How- 
ever, so soon as the force was over- 
come, the authority of the Federal 
Government expanded, so as to 
cover the whole extent of its right- 
ful jurisdiction; and since the 
rights and duties of citizen and gov- 
ernment are reciprocal, the very mo- 
ment the authority of the one re- 
vives, the rights of the other accrue 
without impeachment. If the duty 
of protection be incident to the 
rightful claim of obedience, the 
right to protection is equally insepa- 
rable from the duty of obedience ; 
and this doctrine must hold good 
at least with us, unless the charac- 
ter of the Union is totally pervert- 
ed from its first intention. If, as it 
is claimed, the Union exists, and the 
States are actually in the Union, 
they must be held entitled to the 
benefits of the Union. And such, 
we are happy to say, is clearly the 
opinion of President Johnson, as in- 
dicated in his reconstruction policy. 
Common sense has left the punish- 
ment of nations to the special prov- 
idence of God, because it is incon- 
ceivable that the rightful power of 
punishing a vast community of in- 
dividuals should rest with any earth- 
ly judicature, and penalty, even if it 
were determinable, could not be in- 
flicted without the frightful injus- 
tice and cruelty of involving the in- 
nocent with the guilty. By what 
authority, then, shall the people of 
twenty-four States prescribe a pun- 
ishment for the citizens of eleven ? 
Let us briefly sum up the history 
of the late Confederate States, and 
see if there is nothing in it to call 
forth our deepest sympathy and in- 
terest, even on the supposition that 
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we were viewing it at the distance 
of a century. We find a high- 
spirited and intelligent people, num- 
bering eight millions of individuals 
and occupying a compact, well-de- 
fined and fertile territory, admira- 
bly adapted to become the seat of a 
great and powerful empire; possess- 
ing a distinctive national character, 
a complete and harmonious system 
of domestic interests and institu- 
tions, together with that irrepressi- 
ble tendency to separate autonomic 
existence, which naturally accom- 
panies the consciousness of internal 
energy and resources. They seem- 
ed, in every way, qualified to be- 
come a distinct and independent 
nationality. All, apparently, that 
was wanting to realize this idea, was 
something that would overcome the 
vis inertia of the mass, energize its 
faculties and give them a direction 
towards the objective point—the 
elimination of a complete national 
individuality. The force was at last 
applied. Federal legislation as- 
sumed, or threatened to assume, 
such a character as was deemed in- 
compatible with the dignity and 
safety of the southerners. They re- 
nounced the authority of the gov- 
ernment, as of right, for no judicial 
or other decision had ever settled 
the conflicting opinions then pre- 
vailing as to the true nature and in- 
tent of the Union created by the 
Federal Constitution. The people 
went peacefully to work and insti- 
tuted “a new government, laying 
its foundation on such principles, 
and organizing its powers in such a 
.orm, a8 to them seemed most likely 
to effect their safety and happiness.” 
These principles were the most lib- 
eral and enlightened, the form most 
simple and republican, the whole 
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differing from the former Constitu- 
tion only in guaranteeing a larger 
amount of liberty to the people. 
This new government, complete in 
all its parts, went smoothly and suc- 
cessfully into operation. The peo- 
ple were happy, justice was regu- 
larly administered, enterprise was 
stimulated, trade would have flour- 
ished, and prosperity overspread 
the land, but the people were early 
called away from these peaceful and 
profitable pursuits to employ their 
resources and energies in resisting 
a hostile invasion. Stupendous ef- 
forts were promptly made to pro- 
vide the means of self-defence; won- 
derful ingenuity supplied the want 
of facilities ; material of war was 
obtained as if by magic; leaders 
were chosen, armies organized, and 
a contest inaugurated, which for the 
masterly genius and lofty heroism 
it elicited, has scarcely a parallel in: 
the history of mankind. The war 
opened auspiciously for the South, 
and so continued through a brilliant 
but measured period. But at last, 
with failing resources, disasters fol- 
lowed; yet the people persevered, 
still relying on the scanty means 
that were at hand. Neither hunger, 
nakedness, nor death itself, could 
turn them from their high hut des- 
perate purpose, and if the world at 
first admired their dashing valor, it 
was now called upon to wonder at 
their marvellous forti:ude and firm- 
ness. Surely, if success was ever 
earned without being actually won, 
we have an instance of it here. No 
people ever struggled more earnest- 
ly or nobly for a cherished object, 
and their enormous sacrifices prove 
the depth of their sincerity. But 
the North triumphed because she 
was stronger; the South fell because 
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she was exhausted, and to assert the 
contrary, would be but base hy- 
pocrisy or falsehood. We know not, 
indeed, whether Providence permit- 
ted the failure of this daring enter- 
prise as the punishment of a crime, 
but we do know one individual, 
weakened by toil and hunger, what- 
ever his courage or the justice of 
his cause may be, has little prospect 
of succeeding against twenty strong 
men resolved on his destruction. 
Verily, the South may claim the 
sympathies of all mankind. It 
would be foolish and fallacious to 
deny that her disappointment is a 
grievous one; nor could we trust 
the sincerity of an individual who, 
in her situation, would show a 
smiling countenance and declare 
himself entirely satisfied with the 
issue of events. If her purpose 
then was true and earnest—and that 
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must linger now in the bosoms of 
her people, that the coveted object 
for which they toiled and suffered, 
through so many weary months, 
should prove at last to be beyond 
their reach. Happily, sorrows weak- 
en as they grow older, nor is it alto- 
gether impossible to— 
‘*Reach a hand through Time to catch 

The far off interest of tears.” 

The southerners have not lost 
their fortitude and manhood, and 
whatever may be their feelings for 
the past, their intentions for the fu- 
ture should not be suspected. Since 
they must remain in the Union, it is 
their interest, and therefore their 
duty, to lend all the weight of their 
influence, whenever they are per- 
mitted to apply it, in preserving the 
freedom and prosperity of the Re- 
public, by insisting on a faithful 
adherence to the doctrines of the 


it was, we cannot doubt—regrets Constitution. 8. D. D. 





SONNET. 


(Composed on a beautiful September day, after reading an account of the “ Life and 
Death of Stonewall Jackson.”) 


I know not why, but on this glorious day, 
While earth and heaven lie dreaming dreams divine, 
And o’er the hills, like floods of mellow wine, 
The happy sunshine pours, and on our way 
The lights and golden shadows tremulous play 
Seems almost HumAN in its delicate thrill;— 
I turn to that pure Heart who rules us still 
With grand impulsions from the silent clay; 
Perchauce God’s perfect Taoucut embodied whole, 
And beauteous, in each healthful sound and sight, 
Recalls his faithful, wise, majestic soul, 
In whose broad nature, Love, Hope, Mercy, Might, 
Met like the blended splendors which adorn 
Yon charmed scene on this harmonious morn. 

Paut H. Hayne. 

















The number of those who engage in the 
study of language as a distinct science, in- 
creases year by year, and this is shown by 
the increase of volumes devoted to linguis- 
tic observations. Much of the le rning 
thus put into print is of questionable va- 
lue ; many of the facts given are trivial of 
themselves, and have no bearing on the 
object of the writer; but the sum total of 
knowledge of the subject has been mar- 
vellously increased by the labors of the au- 
thors of those essays. While we are dis- 
posed to smile at some of the strange ideas 
put forth by linguists—while we contemp- 
tuously thrust aside those theories of the 
origin of language, severally known as the 
‘‘bow-wow,” ‘‘pooh-pooh,” and ‘ ding- 
dong,” we are forced to admit that the la- 
bors of Muel'er, Marsh, Craik, De Vere, 
and others, have not only improved linguis- 
tic science, but have added to the stock 
of available information, and given the 
basis on which may yet be built a true 
science. In the investigation of the origin 
of spoken and written language, much has 
also been discovered that has enriched eth- 
nology, and solved some of the more noted 
problems of history. The subject seems 
to have a fascination which the reader must 
admit to exist, but which we cannot ex- 
plain, and its students labor as carnestly 
as though the fate of communities depend- 
ed upon a general knowledge of the na- 
ture, origin, and development of oral com- 
munication. 

Professor Whitney’s new work* is one 
that will not suffer by comparison with its 
predecessors, either in the subject matter, 
or the clear manner in which the notions of 
the writer are set forth. A laborious stu- 
dent, the writer gives evidence of his tho- 
rough research in almost every page, and 
makes less display of inconsequential facts 





* Language and the Study of Language. Twelve 
Lectures on the Principles of Linguistic Science. By 
William Dwight Whitney. New York; Charles Scrib- 
ner & Co. 12mo., pp. 489. 
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than is usually to be found in works of a 
similar character. His method and ar- 
rangement are also generally ¢;ood. At times 
he descends to frivolities, and at others 
elaborates to an undue fineness; but on 
the whole, he has produced a work of un- 
doubted merit, and one worthy to stand by 
the side of that of Mueller, Marsh, or De 
Vere. There are, of course, several weak 
points, of such a character as that at pages 
39-9, where a lame attempt is made to de- 
fend a word now proscribed by polite 
writers ; and now and then there is an er- 
ror of fact, resulting from an absence of 
precision in statement, of which the pas- 
sage on page 40, where ‘‘ telegraph” is giv- 
en for ‘‘t:legraphic dispatch,” is an in- 
stance. But these, and other defects, may 
be overlooked when we consider the author 
has produced a work displaying learning, 
judgment, and a capability of treating his 
subject in a manner both profound and 
pleasing. 

The professor commences his labors by 
discussing preliminary questions, whereby 
the life and growth of language, and the 
moce of its investigation, is shown. He 
then enters on a more detailed mode of ex- 
amining and illustrating the processes of 
linguistic growth, and of the manner in 
which these produce the changes of form, 
which language is ever undergoing. He 
then considers the result of these processes 
in separating languages into dialects, and 
treats of the progress of languages, and 
the relations of the English with other 
tongues. An exposition of the great Indo- 
European family of tongues, and its course 
of development, follows. The most nota- 
ble characteristics of the other great lingu- 
istic fam lies are then examined. Next 
comes a discussion of questions suggested 
by the investigations thus far made—ques- 
tions arising from the nature of the study - 
and the work closes with a consideration of 
the origin of language, its relation to 
thoughts, and its value as an element in 
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human progress. To his remarks upon 
the English language, and its defects, Pro- 
ft ssor Whitney adds some passages which we 
quote, partly as a specimen of his mode of 
handling his subject, and partly since their 
introduction here may serve to awaken 
more attention ina matter of more than 
ordinary importance : 

‘« We of the present age have thus been 
in a measure deprived, not by our own 
fault, of the advantages belonging to a pho- 
netic mode of writing—advantages which 
seem to have been secured to us by the 
joint labors of so many races and so many 
generations. And yet, we are not altoge- 
ther without fault in the matter, for we are 
consenting unto the deeds of our fathers 
and predecessors. As a community, we 
are not content with accepting as inevita- 
ble our orthographical inheritance, and re- 
solving to make the best of it, despite its 


defects ; we even de‘end it as being better, 


than any other ; we strive to persuade our- 
selves that an etymological or a historical 
mode of a meg as we phrase it, is inhe- 
rently preferable to a phonetic. Now it is 
altogether natural and praiseworthy that 
we should be strongly attached to a time- 
honored institution, in the possession of 
which we have grown up, and which we 
have learned to look upon as a part of the 
subsisting fabric of our speech ; it is natu- 
ral that we should love even its abuses, and 
should teel the present inconvenience to 
ourselves of abandoning it much more 
keenly than any prospective advantage 
which may result to us or our successors 
from such action; that we should there- 
fore look with jealousy u_on any one who 
attempts to change it, questioning narrow- 
ly bis right to set himself up as its re- 
former, and the merits of the reforms he 
proposes. But this natural and laudable 
teeling becomes a mere blind prejudice, 
and justiy open to ridicule, when it puts 
on airs, proc aims itself the defender of a 
great principle, regards inherited modes of 
spelling as sacred, and frowns upon the 
phonetist as one who would fain mr the 
essential beauty and value of the language. 
Of all the forms of linguistic conservatism, 
or purism, orthographic purism is the low- 
est, and the easiest ; for it deals with the 
mere external shell or dress of language, 
and many a one can make a stdout fight in 
behalf of the right spelling of « word 
whose opinion as to its pronunciation even, 
and yet more its m:aning and nice applica- 
tion, would possess no authority or value 
whatever : hence it is also the commonest, 
the least reasonable, and the most bigoted. 
When it claims to be ass: rting a principle, 
it is only defending by casuistry a preju- 
dice ; it determines beforehand to spell in 
the prevailing mode, andthen easts about 
to see what reasons besides the mode it can 
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find for doing so, in each particular case. 
It overwhelms with misapplied et;mologic 
learning him who presumes to write honor 
and favor for honour and favour, (as if it 
were highly desirable to ietain some re- 
miniscence of the French forms, honneur 
and faveur, through which we have derived 
them from the La in honor and favor,) and 
then insists just as strongly upon ne.gh- 
bour, (which is neither French nor Lat.n ;) 
it is not more concerned to preserve the | 
of calm (Latin calmus) than that of could 
(Anglo-S .xon cudhe: the J has blun tered 
in, from fancied analogy with would and 
should, ) the q of sovereign (Old-En-lish so- 
veraine, French soverain, Italiau sovrano) 
than that of reign (Latin regnum,) the s of 
island (Anglo-S:xon, ealand) than that of 
isle (Old French isle, Latin insula ;) it up- 
holds such anomalies as women, which of- 
fends equally against the phonetic and the 
etymological } rinciple, (it comes from An- 
glo-Saxon wif-men.) How much better 
were it to con.ess candidly that we cling to 
our modes of spellinz, and are determined 
to perpetuate them, simp.y because they 
are ours, and w : are used toand love them, 
with all their absurdities, rather than try 
to make them out inherently desirable ! 
Even if the yr of Engl sh ortho- 
graphy were of historical origin through- 
out—as, in fact, they are so only in part-- 
it is not the business of writing to teach or 
suggest etymologies. We have alread 
noted it as one of the distinguishing excel- 
lencies of the Indo-European languages, 
that they are so ready to forget the deriva- 
tion of a term in favor of the convenience 
of its practical use ; he, then, is ready to 
abnegate a hereditary advantage of his 
mode of speech, who, for the sake of occa- 
sional gratification to a few curious heads, 
would rivet forever upon the millions of 
writers and readers of English the burden 
of such an orthography. The real etymo- 
logist, tue historic student of language, is 
wholly independent of auy such paltry as- 
sistance, and would rejoice above measure 
to barter every ‘historical’ item in our 
spelling during the ‘ast three hundred 
ears for a strict phonetic picture ot the 
——— as spoken at that distance in the 
past. Nor do we gain a straw’s weight of 
advantage in the occasional distinction to 
the eye of words which are of different sig- 
nification, though pronounced alike ; our 
language is not so Chinese in its character 
as to require aid of this sort ; our writing 
needs not to guard against ambiguities 
which are never felt in our spoken speech ; 
we should no more miss the graphic dis- 
tinction of meet, meat, and mele, of right, 
write, and rite, than we do now that of the 
two cieave’s and page’s, the three or four 
found’s and sound’s, or the other groups of 
homonyms of the same class.” 


Whether the needed phonetic reform will 
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come during this century or not, it is im- 
possible to say ; but that it will ultimately 
come there can be little doubt. The folly 
of attempting to express thirty-two dis- 
tinct sounds by twenty-three letters —for 
three of the letters of the alphabet are du- 
plicates—will pass away under public opi- 
nion created by such essays as those of 
Professor Whitney, and his co-laborers in 
the same field. When this is done, and 
not till then, will the English language be- 
come the easiest to acquire, as it is the 
most copious of all the modes of speech 
used by man. 


While we have had a number of volumes 
upon the battles and political movements 
of the late war, we have had little upon 
the domestic life of the Confederacy dur- 
ing the contest. Mrs. Brock supplies this 
want bya rather vivid and, at times, for- 
cible narrative of affairs at Richmond dar- 
ing the entire contest, and, without any 
pretensions to fine writing, gives us do- 
mestic annals that are at times picturesque, 
and always apparently trustworthy.* It is 
to be regretted, however, that the writer 
had not given us more of the domestic and 
less of public annals. ‘ 


A reader who likes to get his fiction in a 
homeopathic shape, can have his propen- 
sity gratified by obtaining a copy of Mr. 
Harte’s condensed novels,t wherein he 
may make or renew his acquaintance with 
fifteen po ular novelists, and not go be- 
yond one Liundred and thirty-seven duo- 
decimo pages. All of these are extrava- 
gant, and some of them are funny ; but, 
on the whole, they remind us of the at- 
tempts of the unfor:unate Israelites in 
Egypt to make bricks without straw. Fol- 
lowing the novels are a number of sketch- 
es, and these are again followed by a series 
of legends, that are exceedingly clever, 
well constructed, and bristling with witty 
points. We recommend the purchase of 
the book, and we farther recommend the 
reader to skip the first one hundred and 
forty-seven pages. 





* Richmond During the War. An Inside View of 
the Capital of the Confederacy. By a Lady. New- 
York: G. W. Carlton &Co. 16mo., pp. 389. 

+ Condensed Novels, and other Pape:s. By F. Bret 
Harte. New-York: G. W. Carleton & Co. 12mo., 
pp- 307. 
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The Engineers’ and Mechanics’ Pocket 
Book has a r putation as a necessary and 
valuable publication which renders it use- 
less to subject it to a critical examination.* 
A recent edition has been issued, which 
really leaves rothing.to be desired. It has 
been revised and enlarged, and is now al- 
toge:her perfect of its kind. It is not 
merely indispensible to the engineer and 
mechanic, but to every farmer, merchant 
and man of business. The amount of 
labor-saving information contained in its 
pages is noteworthy. It is the only epi- 
tome of the kind that we are able to warm- 
ly and confidently recommend. 


There is a tendency even among educat- 
ed people to pry inio the future, althorgh 
the weakness is veiled under various dis- 
guises. Hence, even at the present day, a 
lingering belief in astrology and kindred 
follies, is common enough. To gratify this 
propensity to know our fate in advance, 
Mr. Craig has written a work on palmis- 
try,t which, apart from its air of pretence, 
is entertaining, and contains a wonderful 
amount of information, picked up from 
various sources. The chiromantic infor- 
mation it imparts may be considered its 
l.ast recommendition. It indulges in kin- 
dred investigation, and in speculations 
that are not without deep interest even to 
those who look upon palmistry as the most 
transparent of all delusions. The follow- 
ing extr.ct will serve to give an idea of the 
author’s style, and contains some ideas 
which have more truth than we are willing 
to admit—the term Yankee in this instance 
being generic : 


“Tt requires but little insight into the 
science to infer the American type ot hand. 
Still more than the English, the American 
trains op his offspring tor all the material 
arts and sciences. The Yankee is reserved, 
selfish, suspicious. His disposition is 
thoughtful, gloomy, but equitable. His 
bearing is without grace, but modest and 
independent. His address is cold, often 
little prepossessing. His ideas are narrow, 
but practical. He is more in favor of the 





* Engineers’ and Mechanics’ Pocket Book. By 
Charles H. Haswell, Civil and Marine Engineer. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 16mo., pp. 658. Tucks. 

+ Modern Palmistry; or, the Book of the Hand; 
chiefly accord.ng to the Systems of D’Arpentigny 
and Desbarrolles. With some account of the Gipsies 
By A. R. Craig,M. A. New York; American News 
Company. 12mo., pp. 820. 
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comfortable than the great. He has not 
the least grain of shinai, yet he is enter- 
rising, and is fond of a roving life. He 
original conceptions, but they are not 
poetical ; they are comic. The Yankee is 
the laborious ant—industrious, sober, 
economical, cunning, subtle, cautious ; al- 
ways calculating, and taking pride in over- 
reaching any one who may attempt to do 
business with him. He rarely dispenses 
hospitality. He has a fluency of speech, 
but he is not an orator. Although some- 
thing of a logician, he is not a statesman 
with large and comprehensive views, but a 
skillfui administrator, and a great man of 
business. Although a merchant, it is es- 
cially as a colonizer that the American 
is apt. Fatigue has no power over him. 
He sui jugates nature in detail. The best 
sailor in the world, the ocean is his tribu- 
tary. The most tender passions are mor- 
tified in him by religious austerity and the 
engrossing nature of his profession. Ina 
word, he is :he three single gentlemen 
rolled into one—merchant, agriculturist 
and mechanic. 

‘*There can, therefore, only be among 
such a people the square and spa. ule-fin- 
gered class of hands, rendering it as im- 
possible for the Yankee to conceive of any 
amount of happiness apart from labor, as 
the Laplander to think of paradise without 
snow. Yet, with all the great benefits aris- 
ing from this type, its directly moralizing 
power over a people is very small. Nor is 
this position, unfortunately, easy to be as- 
sailed. 


2 
‘‘In Puritan America the workman lives 


liberally, but repose and pleasure are for- 
bidden to him. Life in a Catholic convent 
is not more melancholy or rigid than that 
of the manufactory at Lowell. At Pitts- 
burg, they only leave their labor to cat, 
and the loncest of the three meals taken 
each day lasts only ten minutes. Man is 
reckoned there only to have a stomach aud 
arms—the rest is as of no account. As 
logical as ourselves, who entrust political 
power to thinkers—that is, to men at lei- 
sure from bodily labor, who are the small- 
est number—because, in our opinion, pre- 
eminence belongs to thought; they have 
committed that same power to laborers, 
who iorm everywhere the greatest numher, 
because, in their view, i: is to labor that 
pre-eminence beiongs.”’ 

The different varieties of hands, their 
connection with the characteristics of 
races, are exhaustively treated, and there 
is an apparent air of real philosophy about 
the whole work which is inexpressibly 
amusing. 
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It is not necessary to repeat our opinions 
of Miss Braddon’s style and abilities, 
upon the reception of two of her works,* 
each displaying her characteristics. Each 
of these contain the super-excellent hero 
and extremely vile villain that make their’ 
appearance in all her books. ‘Birds of 
Prey” displays more power than its com- 
panion. There are passages in it of con- 
siderable force, and the story itself is ex- 
citing, but it has the disadvantage of not 
being concluded, the reader at the close 
being required to wait for a sequel. The 
illustrations are admirably drawn and eu- 
graved, and add much to the attractiveness 
of the book. 


The republication of the works of the late 
James K. Paulding seems to be a success- 
ful venture for the publishers, who have 
shown all their usual taste, judgment and 
liberality in the manner of the reprint. 
The last volume issued contains two of Mr. 
Paulding’s cleverest satires, t and although 
the editor rather apologies for them as out of 
place at this time, they will be found to have 
as much force, and their keen hits to strike 
as severely as at the time of their first is- 
sue. The old race of British tourists seems 
to have become extinct. Captain Hall, Mrs, 
Trollope and the rest are placed on the 
shelves along with the Plesiosaurus ; but 
the reviews and journals still survive, and 
their conductors may look with profit into 
Paulding’s mirror. Besides their merits as 
ephemeral works, these productions are 
worthy of study as specimens of style. 
Paulding takes his place in the libraries 
alongside of Irving, as an American clas- 
sic, and will grow in popular favor year by 
year—none the less fast, perhaps, because 
of the elegant dress in which he is clothed 
by the house of Scribner & Co. 





* Rupert Godwin. A Novel. By Miss M. E. Brad- 
don. New York: Dick & Fitzgerald. Imp. 8vo., 
pp. 231. 

Bidrs of Prey. A Novel. By Miss M. E. Brad- 
don. New York: Harper & Brothers. Imp. 8yo, 
pp. 157. 

+ The Bulls and the Jonathans; Comprising John 
Bull and Brother Jonathan, and John Bull in Ame- 
rica. By James K. Paulding. Edited by William I, 
Paulding. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. mo. 
pp. 378. 
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—This number of Taz Orp Guarp ends 
the fifth volume. We think those of our 
readers who beg n with us at the com- 
mencement of the work will admit that we 
have improved it year after year as it has 
progressed. And we shall make still great- 
er improvements in the next volume. Be- 
sides the political matier of great impor- 
tance bearing uj on the princip'es of the 
approach ng Presidential campaign, we 
shall publish a s.ries of articles from the 
pen cf Dr. Van Evrie, on the Races of 
Men, which will be eopiously illustrated by 
fine pictures of the different types of man- 
kind. This new feature of the magazine 
will greatly increase the cost of } ublica- 
tion, but no additional price will be charged 
to subscribers. We have also caused to be 
translated, expressly for this ma ;azine, one 
of the most thrilling and popular histori- 
cal novels ever published in the Italian 
language, covering a history of the fall of 
the [ta'ian States, under the horrible rule 
of Cesar Borgia, Duke of Valeptine, written 
by Monte Verde, which will, we are confi- 
dent, far excel in popular interest any ro- 
mance to be brought before the American 
public during the year 1868. Besides a thiil- 
ling and beautitul love plot, it unveils with 
@ pen of fire the terrible arts and desperate 
deeds which tyranny always resorts to in 
fastening in its miseries upon mankind. 
Such a work is most appropriately brought 
out in this country at the present time. It 
cannot fail to make a profound impression. 


—The Emperor of China, brother of the 
sun, moon and stars, has issued an edict 
agai st ‘‘rebels,” closing with the awful 
words, ‘tremble and obey !” which sounds 
very much like one of Lincoln’s proclama- 
tions, or like of the ‘‘ reconstruction” acts 
of Congress. 

—The Southern Opinion, an able weekly 
paper published in Richmond, gives the 
following advice to the white people of that 
section: ‘Men of Richmond, turn off 
every negro who voted the Radical ticket. 


Give employment and support no longer 
to those who banded together with Hunni- 
cutt and his party to degrade and destroy 
you.” Severe, but still perfectly just and 
wise advice. The jnegro has to be met on 
the plan of bread and butter. He must 
be treated, not as a creature gifted with 
brains, but chiefly as one having a stomach. 
The conflict must come, and the sooner 
the better for the white people. If the ne- 
groes attempt violence, the Preside. will, 
of course, quell their mobs with the army. 
The Constitution makes that his duty ; and 
the Constitution is clean above the acts of 
Congress. The white people of the North 
are not idle spectators of the animus of the 
negroes. Within three months they will 
be more or less organized in every county 
of the North, tor the purpose of protecting 
their own race in America from the abomi- 
nations of negro rule. A fire is kindling 
that will not much longer be suppressed 
under these bold efforts to Africanize Ame- 
rican society. 

—We cut the following from an ex- 
change. It is a specimen of the intelli- 
gence of some of the clerical war-howlers 
of this country : 

‘*A Baptist clergyman recently in Iowa 
was preaching about the clemency of the 
best government the world ever saw, and 

ve an instance: ‘My brethering,’ said 

e, ‘there was old Aaron Burr, that was 
convicted of treason during the Revolu- 
tion. They never hung him; but thar he 
is at this day, mor’n eighty years old, a 
editin’ of Taz Oxp Guarp, down to New 
York. There is a instance, my brethering, 
of the mayganunnimity of the govern- 
ment.’” 

—A correspondent desires us to say, 
frankly, whether we have ‘‘more respect 
for the southern than for the northern sol- 
diers.” We have not the slightest hesita- 
tion in answering the question in periectly 
undisguised language. And it is due to 
ourself to say that we have no sort of res- 
pect for the profession of a soldier, ab- 
stractly considered. We look upon it as 
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a murderous and brutal art, which gene- 
rally depraves those who are engaged in it. 
It can only be commended when used as a 
necessar. defense of right and liberty. 
And we have no doubt that a great many 
of the soldiers in the Abolition army were 
sincere and patriotic in their views; but 
they were used for a most unjust and un- 
holy purpose. They were’ deceived. The 
southern soldiers, however, were not so 
deceived. They were unfortunate, but not 
deceived. They were fighting for liberty, 
and for the natural supremacy of their own 
race. Theirs was really the battle of Ame- 
rican civilization. The battle of the North 
was rather for the Africanization of Ameri- 
can society. The northern people are al- 
ready shrinking with disgust from the na- 
tural “first fruits” of the war. But the 
southern people will always cherish with 
holiest affection the cause for which they 
were forced to takeup arms. Such acause 
is a thousand times more sacred in defeat, 
than the northern negro cause ever can be 
in victory. These views will bring an oath 
to the lips of the leaders of the negro-par- 
ty ; but they will meet with words of ap- 
proval from all who desire that ‘‘this gov- 
ernment shall be preserved for white men 
and their descendants forever.” Even the 
northern people will perpetually regard 
with horror the real object for which the 
Lincoln war was waged. To pretend any 
longer that the war was carried on for the 
preservation of the Constitution and the 
Union, is an insult to the intelligence of 
the American people. It is now seen by 
all to have been solely in the interest of the 
negro. There is not a single northern sol- 
dier who does not shrink with disgust from 
the idea that he was used for the glory of 
negroes, and against his own race. That 
is, not one who is so proud of being a 
white man that he will not admit negroes 
to become his equals. 


—Mr. Sumner ridicules what he calls 
‘the fastideousness of ‘Copperheads,’ 
because they ‘‘do not like the smell of the 
negro’s sweat.” The negro’s smell is as 
independent of his sweat as his hair or 
wool is of his oscalcis, or heel-bone. It has 
nothing to do with the age or the cleanli- 
ness of the negro. It is frequentiy almost 
insufferable in young children. It will 
impregnate for a long time a place where 
@ negro may have been for only a few 
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hours. A room ina hotel at Addison, N.Y., 
where Fred. Douglass slept for a night, 
and which was visited for a short time by 
other negroes during the evening, the odor 
remained so strong after a lapse of three 
days, that a lady, on going in‘o it, exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘Oh, this room smells of negroes.”’ It 
is as peculiar to the negro as the distinc- 
tive odor of the goat, the musk rat, the 
jackal, or the skunk is to those animals. 
An eminent naturalist, M. Flourens, says : 
**The dog does not come from the jackal, 
for the jackal has such a peculiar smell that 
it does not seem possible that, in this case, 
the dog should not have preserved some 
traces of it at least.” Does not the same 
argument go justas far to prove that the 
white man and negro could not have had a 
common origin? But it is not an argu- 
ment that we need, for we are able to show 
that the anatomy and physiology of the ne- 
gro differ widely from the white man. In- 
deed, in his anatomy, the negro differs 
quite as much from the white man as he 
does from the chimpanzee—a fact which 
we do not conceive proves that the negro 
is not a human being, but only that the 
highest brute and lowest man approximate 
quite nearly in their anatomy. There is 4 
similarity in the anatomy of the whitd 
man and anthropoid apes, but it is not so 
great as between the negro and the ape. 
The eye discovers at once that the negro 
and white man are very distinct and differ- 
ent types of men, and science discloses 
that this difference pervades the entire ana- 
tomy and physiology of these races. To 
say the least, the negro is no more the 
brother of the white man than the ass is 
the brother of the horse. A blooded horse 
which should conceive the desire to make 
himself the equal of the ass, would be a 
match for our negro-suffrage fanatics. 


—Hon. W. D. Kelly, the white-negro 
member of Congress from Philadelphia, 
still clings to his thegry, advanced three 
years ago, that the only way to run the ne- 
groes out of the country is through amal- 
gamation. It might possibly improve 
the character of Kelly’s blood to mix it 
with a genuine negro, but as a general 
thing these mixed breeds are the most vi- 
cious and worthless of mankind. Doctor 
Tschudi, in his work on Peru, speaking of 
the s:mboes, or mixed breed, says: ‘‘ As 
men, they are greatly inferior to the pure 
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race, and as members of society, they are 
the worst class of citizens ; they alone fur- 
nish four-fifths of the criminals in the pri- 
sons of Lima.” M. de Gobineau, in a 
learned work entitled Essai sur l Inegalite 
des Races Humaines, (Essay on the Ine- 
quality of Human Races,) has proved that 
the mixture of different species of men ne- 
cessarily conducts mankind to degradation 
and human debasement. Cabanis, in his 
Rapports du Physique et du Moral, (Rela- 
tions of the Physical and the Moral,) has 
given abundant evidence of the same thing. 
Indeed our own observation proves it. Mr, 
Kelly’s observation would prove it to him, 
were he not so infatuated with negroes. 
He, and his like, are afflicted with a horri- 
ble mania—a gassi-nigrum—which steals 
away their senses, and impregnates their 
very brains with bewi'dering fancies about 
negroes. And they will not rest in peace 
until our country has become a teeming 
den of hybrid abominations. Until these 
wretches find rest in the grave, they will 
allow our country to have no rest. 


—The attempt to disfranchise and drive 
out the civilized race of the South, and 
place that section under the rule of black 
barbarism, it is now proved, has been ma- 
terially aided by the southern people them- 
selves, by going into the trap set for them 
by Congress. From the beginning, we 
have insisted that the true policy of the 
South was to reject with indi:nation the 
proposition to vote with negroes. If it 
must be so, better let the negroes do ali the 
voting, until the white people are restored 
to their rights. At any rate, nothing can 
be worse than for the whites to go into a 
campaign of equal voting with negroes. A 
strife with negroes for the mascery at the 
ballot-box, is the deepest degradation which 
it is possible for white men to descend to. 
Below that we can conceive of no ‘lower 
deep.” The result has been as ws pre- 
dicted. The white people of the southern 
States have made themselves parties to the 
stupendous crime of Africanizing their sec- 
tion o. our country. If it is possible for 
them to fall so low as to forgive themselves, 
they will never be forgiven by their chil- 
dren. Itseems incredible that a people 
who fought so bravely could ever be fright- 
ened into the acceptance of such degrad- 
ing terms. Those who counseled to do 
go, could have been influenced by no high- 
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er considerations than venality or cowar- 
dice. It is a severe thing to say ; but it is 
a time when the whole truth must be spo- 
ken. Our country is in danger of peri~h- 
ing in an ocean of cowardly shams and 
lies. It has become a fashion to placate 
despotism by flattery and falsehood. It is 
not a very rare thing to see southern papers 
speak of the ‘‘ gentlemanly and liberal 
commander of this district,” meaning one 
of the tools of Congressional tyranny. 
What base subserviency! No man buta 
scoundrel would ever consent to be the 
tool for enforcing such horrible oppres- 
sions and humiliations upon his own race. 
Instead of teaching the people to respect 
such monsters, they should be made to 
abhor them. Bullets rather than soft words 
are the deserts of all such scoundrels. At 
any rate, let them be hated and despised 
by every man and woman. 


—tThere is a Spanish Protestant Church 
in this city, at which a few Sundays ago 
was given out to the whole audience a pam- 
phlet of sixteen neatly printed pages, enti- 
tled, El Oriado Africano. Narativa Autenti- 
ca, (The African Servant; A Zrue Narra- 
tive, ) the object of which appears to be to 
impress the Spanish people of this city 
with the remarkable aptitude of negroes for 
Christianity and civilization. The story of 
this darkie is the old fuble, that he went 
out on the sea-shore of his own country to 
pick up shells, where he was seized by two 
white men, (wonder it had not required a 
hundred. white men to surround and cap- 
ture such a hero,) who bound him, and 
threw him into a ship, and brought him off 
into slavery. He was first landed in Ame- 
rica, and in three months thereafter he had 
so far conquered the English language that 
he fully understood the preaching of the 
Gospe!, and became a prodigy of Gospel 
wisdom. The design of the well-written 
lie is to impress the reader with the won- 
derful intellectuality, and great moral ex- 
cellence of negroes. It is proof that the 
fanatics are still driving at this business 
with the vigilance of evil spirits. There is 
no spot so remote from the common tho- 
roughfare that it is free from their pesti- 
lent designs. But we rejoice that there is 
at last a society formed in this country 
which will spread broadcast correct infor- 
mation upon this subject so vital to the 
civilization of our race. 
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—Ben. Wade, who has long since Waded 
into the sea of profanity and nonsense be- 
yond the depths of decency, in a late 
speech in Ohio, said: ‘‘ You must storm 
the Sebastapool of the Almighty, and shell 
him from his throne, before the principles 
of the Democratic party can predominate.” 
If this oli sinner had not long been “ with- 
out God in the world,” we might charita- 
bly pity him, since the Ohio election, 
which resulted in the triumph of Demo- 
cratic principles, 


—We notice that two or three editors of 
African papers in Connecticut, (regular 
ghouls,) have referred spitefully to the 
beautiful and touching note which Gover- 
nor Seymour wrote us on the death of 
our mutual friend, Horton, of Tur Day- 
Boor. Although the note referred to was 
of a private character, and not designed 
for publication, yet it was such a feeling 
and beautiful tribute to our lamented 
friend, that we embodied it in our obituary 
notice. It appeared to us that we never 
before saw so much just and tender senti- 
ment embodied in so short aspace. It was 
a bet‘cr epitaph than we were capable of 
writing; and we gave the namo o” the 
writer, because praise from him is the high- 
est compliment the living or the dead can 
receive. Nor did we imagine that there 
was a single editor in America who could 
be so shameless and so brutal as to sneer 
at such a just and affectionate tribute to 
one of the most worthy members of the 
editorial fraternity of our country. In this 
we were deceived. Butit is due to the 
profession to say, that the creatures who 

e been guilty of this outrage are of the 

»west standing editorially, and were, we 
believe, ‘‘never suspected of b: ing gentle- 
men” in the community where they rcside. 
They are generally reckoned in that list of 
‘narrow-minded blockheads” so well des- 
cribed by Mr. Greeley in the whipping he 
gave his Loyal League brethren. They 
have so passionately devoted themselves to 
African politics, that they have become 
mentally and morally as foul as negroes. 
Neither the virtue of the dcad, nor the 
honor of the living, are exempt from the 
slime of their vituperation. 


—Despatches to the associated press de- 
clare that at the late election in Georgia 
but few whites voted. We hope this re- 
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port will turn out true. We have been so 
thoroughly impressed, from the very start 
of the ‘‘reconstruction” acts of Congress, 
that the true policy of the southern people 
lies in complete abstinence from all politi- 
cal intercourse with negroes, that we have 
looked with astonishment at the proposi- 
tion from any respectable gentleman of the 
South, to stir a single hand in company 
with negroes. Indeed it has been clear to 
our mind that the South ought not to stir 
an inch in any kind of ‘ reconstruction.” 

Her failure to resume the powers which 
her States delegated to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, did not, in the least, affect their 
character as States. The question of their 
perfect domestic sovereignty was not in the 
conflict at all. Nothing was legally in the 
conflict but the right of resumption of 
their own delegated powers. Their fail- 

ure touched nothing but this, and simp!y 
lft them in the Union, precisely as they 
were be:ore the war. Every ‘‘reconstruc- 
tion” scheme, not excepting that of Presi- 
dent Johnson, is therefore illegal. There 
was no ‘‘reconstruction” called for. Their 
failure to get out left themin. And they 
were in as States, and not as Territories. 

No State can be legally “reconstructed” 

except by its own motion. To this point 
the South ought to hold fast; nor should 

she yield an inch of the ground to negroes, 

either black or white. If she is ‘‘recon- 
structed,” it will be her own fault. The 
masses of the northern people look upon 
‘‘reconstruction” as a beastly crime. 


—A New York daily, which supported 
the war with the zeal of a devotee, now 
Says : 

‘“‘“Mr. Chase’s financial establishment 
must destroy the country unless the coun- 
try is beforehand with it. Tie national 
banks are the most gigantic swindles ever 
deliberately organized outside a den of 
tiieves.” 

For saying precisely the same thing df 
these banks when they were first started, 
this paper denounced us a ‘Copperhead 
traitor” Toe Oxrp Guarp has always 
maintained that the people must either 
desiroy these banks or be destroyed by 
them. The whole financial system inau- 
gurated by Chase, or his dreamy Man Fri- 
day, Dr. E.der, must be swept away, root 
and branch, before the country can return 
to a safe and sound financial condition. 
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The great expense which the Publishers of Taz Ot Gvarp have incurred this year, in 
procuring WITHOUT REGARD. 70 .cosr; the..best. lirary talent of the country, render it necessary 
that they should have for ita corresponding circulation. They are conscious that those who 
have stood by it pe four years’ reign of terror and Bastiles need no incitement to urge 
them to. continued even. renewed diligence in extending its circulation, but partly as a 
testimonial to their devotion, and partly as a means of interesting new laborers to enter the 
vineyard of Democratic literature, we have resolved to offer the following 


PREMIUMS FOR 1867! 
For a Club of Four Subscribers, at $10 we will send a large-sized Steel Rages on 
Plate Paper, 19x24 inches, either of Stonewall Jackson or General Lee... ... _ 4 


For a Viub of Five, at'$14, we Will'sénd an’ extra copy Of Tuz"Gip Guarp for 1867, to 
ow up of the Club; also, a copy of the same Steel Plate Portrait either of Jackson or 
of 1 


For a Club of Ten, at $25, we will send an extra copy of Taz Otp Guarp for 1867, to : 
the getter up of the Club, and also the Portrait of both Jackson and Lee. A 
For a Club of Twenty, at $45, we will send an extra copy of Taz OLp Guarp for 1867, 
to the getter up of the Club, and also, the Portraits of both J and: Lee.srcnts% ar? 
®.,° These Portraits are among the best Steel Plate Engravings made, atid form beautiful 
paflor ornaments. cis Aa retail at $1 25 each.. Any person preferring it, can receive their walue 
tr Grond Pom, or Pens and Cases 


ae A COMPLETE SET OF THE OLD GUARD. 


For a Club of Fifty Subscribers, at $2 25 each, we will send a Complete Set of Tas 
Oxp-Guarp from the beginning, comprising Four. Volumes, and nearly Two. Tuousasp Pagasi 
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postage. - 
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Office of The Old Guard, 


NO. 162 NASSAU STREET, 


January 20th, 1867. 


The Publishers of Taz Orp Guarp would express their thanks to the press throughout 
the country, for the favorable reception given to the January number. Instead of filling up 
its pages with wood cufs, and reprinting artieles from foreign Magazines, they procured, at a 
heavy outlay of expense, original contributions from the best American Wrivers.’ Toe OLp 
QGvarb is essentially an Amzrtcan MaGazine in every respect—made up of onIGINAL MATTER— 
and it is furnished to the public at a lower rate than any similar publication. It requires, 
therefore, a corresponding exertion on the part of the friends of a pure American literature 
to see that its circulation is increased and extended. ‘Thankful for the exertions which its 
friends have heretofore made in its behalf, and the generous codperation of the press, the 
Publishers of Tz Ory Guarp will be encouraged to go on improving it in every respect. In 
view, however, of the great expense for contributions this year, they would especially ask 
the continued encouragement of the press, and the efforts of its friends to enlarge their clubs, 
when renewing for 1867. 


If every subscriber, when renewing his subscription, would get a friend to join him, he 
would not only save the postage on his own Magazine for the year, but would place Taz Otp 
Guaxp on a firm foundation. 


Hoping to hear from many such, we are, 


The public’s obedient servants, 


VAN EVRIE, HORTON & CO. 
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The February number of Taz Oxy Guarp opens with an able and exhaustive 
article from its, editor, entitled ‘‘ Congress, not a Congress,’ which every Democrat and 
Republican in the land ought to read. W. Gitmore Sums’ story of ‘‘ Joscelyn,’’ grows in 
interest, and promises to be intensely interesting. Jon Esren Cooxe’s second article on 
‘‘The Battle of Port Republic,”’ is more sketchy than the first one on ‘‘ Manassas.”” The 
story of ‘‘Alverly’’ is well done. The ‘Capitol of Washington,’’ from the graphic pen of 
Joun R. Taompson, formerly Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger, is a dashing description 
of the present condition of that structure. Prof. T.’s description of the ‘‘Alhambra’’ is almost 
equal to Irnvina’s. The Poetry in this number is good, especially Tuomas Dunn EnGLisH’s 
‘‘Charge by the Ford.’’ The Book Table and the Editor’s Table will attract attention 
This Magazine is furnished at Three Dollars per year, which is very low, considering that al; 
its matter is original, and from the best American Writers. Special inducements and premiums 
are offered to clubs. Specimen copies will be sent for twenty cents, and we advise all our 
readers to send for one before subscribing for their Magazine for 1867. Address Van Evri, 
Horvron & Co., No. 162 Nassau Street, New York. 
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American Institute, Franklin Institute, Maryland Institute, Massachusetts Mechan- 
ics’ Association, Pennsylvania Mechanics’ Institute, St. Louis 
Agricultural and Mechanics’ Agrsocciation, 


And at numerous Institutes and County Fairs, including all the Fairs at which they were exhibited the 
past three years. First Prizes have also been awarded these Machines at the Exhibitions of 


LONDON, PARIS, DUBLIN, LINZ, BESANCON, BAYONNE, ST. DIZIER, CHALONS, 
And they have been furnished, by special command, to the 


Empress of Feance, Empress of Austrla, Empress of Russta, Empress of Brazil, Queen 
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THE GROVER & BAKER ELASTIC-STITCH SEWING MACHINES 
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1, They sew direct from the spools, and require no rewinding of thread. 

2. They are more easily understood and used, and less liable to derangement than other 
machines. 

8. They are vapable of executing perfectly, without change of adjustment, a much greater 
variety of work than other machines. 

4, The stitch made by these Machines is much more firm, elastic and durable, especially 
upon articles which require to be washed and ironed, than any other stitch. 

5. This stitch, owing to the manner in which the under thread is inwrought, is much the 
most plump and beautiful in use, and retains its pluapness and beauty even upon articles fre- 
quently washed and ironed until they are worn out. 

6. The structure of the seam is such that, thougn it be cut or broken at intervals of unly a 
few stitches, it will neither open, run, nor rav ', but remains firm and durable. 

7. Unlike other machines, these fasten both ends or the seam by their"own operation.) 


8 With these Machines, while silk is used upon the right or face side of the seam, cou.ton 
may be used upon the other side without lessening the strength or durability of the seam. 
This can be d~ne on no other machine, and is 9 great saving upon all articles stitched or made 


up with silk. 


9. These Machines, in addition to their superior merits as instruments 1 or sewing, py a 
change of adjustment, easily learned and practiced, execute the most beautiful and permanent 
embroidery and ornamental work. 


GROVER & BAKER S. M. CO., 
495 Broadway, New York. 
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THE ONLY DEMOCRAFIC MAGATINE PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES, } 
“Vol. 6. cca 1868. | 


THE OLD GUARD, 


AD Monthly again, 
Devoted to Literature, Selence and Art, and the Political Principles of 1776—1860. 


Cc. CHAUNCEY BURR, Editor. 


Ly offering to the public the Prospectus for the Sixth Volume of Tur OLp Guarp, the 
editor and publishers feel confident that no explanation of the character of the work is 
needed; “Besides the political matter, of great importance, bearing upon the principles 
of the approaching Presidential Campaign, we shall publish a series of articles from the 
pen of Dr. Van Evrie, on the races of men, which will be illustrated by beautift ‘ates 
of the different types of mankind. This new feature of the Magazine will grea ~ in- 
prease the cost of publication, but no additional price will be charged subscribers, or 
news agents. We have also had translated expressly for this Magazine, one of the most 
thrilling popular historical novels ever published in the Italian language, covering the 
History of the Fall of the Italian States, under the horrible rule of Cecsar Borgia, Duke 
of Valentino, written by Monteverpe, which will, we are confident, excel in popular 
interest, any novel to be brought before the American public*during the year 1868. 
Besides 9 thrilling love-plot, it unvails with a pen of fire, the terrible arts and desperate 
deeds which tyranny always resorts to in fastening its miseries upom»mankind. This 
great novel is most appropriately brought out in this country at the present time, and 
cannot fail to make a profound sensation. Other great literary novelties will appear in 
the Sixth Volume of Tue O1p Gvanp, which will, it is believed, render it even more 
acceptable to the fireside than its predecessors. 
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